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OLD RANGE DAYS AND NEW IN ARIZONA 
By SHARLOT M. HALL. 
Get along, get along, little dogie,* 
You're going to be a beef-steer by-and-by. 
Your mother she was raised way down in Texas, 
Where the jimson weed and sand-burrs grow 
Now we'll fill you up on prickly pear and cholla, 
' Till you're ready for the trail to Idaho. 
| Oh! you'll be soup for Uncle Sam’s Injuns; 





It’s “Beef, heap beef!” you hear ’em cry; 
Get along, get along, little dogie, 
For the Injuns they'll eat you by-and-by. 
—Old Trail-song of the ’Eighties. 


T IS a matter of record that the first 





army of invasion to enter Arizona after 
the Spanish conquest was routed, horse, 
foot, and baggage wagons, in the San 
Pedro valley by a herd of old bulls. As 
Colonel St. George Cooke’s “Mormon 





Battalion” trailed down and over the 
sand-hills in 1846, led by the far-off 
friendly gleam of water in the green 
valley below, the dun-colored backs and 








shaggy, wide-horned heads of wild cat- 

BRANDING A REATA tle showed through the mesquite trees 

and tall grass along the river. 

A trooper, tired of game and “army chuck,” crawled through the 
chaparral and turned his Springfield loose at a breast like the side 
of a clay bank. It was his last shot. The bullet cut a fancy dew- 
lap along the broad brisket, equal to the product of the later-day 
cowboy’s marking knife; and when the dust of battle cleared away 
the trooper was a blood-flecked, tumbled heap, motionless on the 
trampled glass; an officer and several men were wounded; the 

*Pronounced dé-gy—a small, stunted yearling—any young animal that is 
poor and undersized. 
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wagon mules, in sheer mule-fright, were stampeding along the sand- 
washes, scattering hard-tack and bacon to the four winds; and a 
skirmish line of sullen, bellowing wild bulls held the mesquite 
thickets. 

They were the Last Guard of those herds bred from the wiry 
little Sonora stock, all horns and hair, that covered the hills and 
plains of Southern Arizona in the years just before 1820 and the 
ten years following; the brief, romantic span of peace when the 
Apaches, beaten off, retired to the mountains, and the missions flour- 
ished, and haciendas dotted the deep-grassed valleys for a week’s 
ride above the Sonora line. 

Faint and ever-lessening mounds of earth mark the haciendas 
today; all but one of the missions are in ruin; and the only trace of 
the cattle trailed down to the coast and sold for hides and tallow, is 
scrawled here and there in church and state records of Sonora, and 
threaded into the traditions of the Papago Indians. 

The next cattle came to Arizona in the early ’50’s, with the emi- 
grant trains bound to California. By the time they had reached the 
old Spanish town of Tucson, alkali water, scant grass, and Apache 
levies had usually reduced the stock till many a milch cow was yoked 
in beside the oxen, and the owners were glad to trade any that could 
be spared for food and grain. 

Even within the mud-walled town, they were hardly safe. Cow, 
ox, horse, burro, mule above all—the white man’s stock was good 
meat for Apache stomachs, and the first herds were raided while 
anything was left to take. Sometimes the Papagos were enlisted 
as cattle guards, but their taste also leaned toward beef, and there 
was small choice between the depredations of friend and enemy. 

In 1864, when the first settlement was made in Northern Arizona, 
some small bands of cattle were brought in, but they had to be 
guarded by armed men during the day and driven into big log- 
corrals at night. The cabin of the guard formed part of the corral, 
and the gate closed and barred against the house-logs in range of 
door or window or loop-holes through which prowling Indians could 
be shot or a band bent on having a barbecue held at bay. At the 
old “Burnt Ranch” the charred logs may still be seen where a band 
Hualpais tried to burn out the defenders of one of the first little 
bands of cattle brought to Prescott. 

The real beginning of the cattle-range dates from the close of the 
Civil War and the return of the military to, the Southwest. Uncle 
Sam was the first patron of range-beef, and the first herds trailed 
into Arizona came from California and Texas to feed the soldiers. 
It was good business, with a long-horned Texas steer worth from 
ten to fifteen cents a pound on the hoof as soon as he could be tufned 
and it was bad business, with a hawk- 
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eyed Apache on every hilltop watching the drive and waiting the 
chance to swoop down and take his toll in all the beef he could run 
off and a few dead cowboys along the trail. 

Every old trail in Southern Arizona is marked with the dim scars 
of hasty graves, and many a sun-warped board in the forgotten 
graveyards bears the blurred legend, “Killed by Apaches while 
herding cattle.” Even the troops were no adequate protection; for 
some years Arizona paid a pension to a man crippled for life while 
herding cattle within half a mile of Fort Bowie and several com- 
panies of cavalry. It was in 1872, and scarcely half a dozen men 
had dared to establish permanent ranches; the army contracts were 
still filled with steers trailed from Texas, and a man might be killed 
while delivering his drove. 

Johnny Dobbs’s story is worth telling, for it is one of many. The 
commandant at Fort Bowie sent him to Colonel Hooker’s herd to 
bring in a consignment of steers. With one companion he brought 
back seventy-nine, driving at night and not losing a hoof. Trailing 
his little herd out in the cafion, barely half a mile from the post, 
early next morning, he and his partner, tired from the night’s drive, 
lay down on the sand. 

The partner idly filled his pipe with tobacco, which he was never 
to smoke; but Johnny was restless. He had lived some years in 
Arizona; up to two weeks before he had carried the mail through 
Doubtful Canon, the most dangerous drive on the route, and had 
only thrown up the job after he had brought in the hideously muti- 
lated bodies of three of his fellow drivers. 

The cattle tramped up and down restlessly, lifting their ears and 
sniffing the wind; hungry as they were from the night’s travel, they 
would not feed. Johnny sat up; his partner laughed; they were 
almost in sight of the post, could hear the sounds of the troops at 
rifle practice. 

Johnny caught up his rifle and started cautiously up the cliff, 
looking for a gun-muzzle in every bush. He was less than fifty 
feet away when with the yells of coyotes five Apache bucks fired on 
his partner and rushed up to mutilate his body as he fell. Johnny 
could have made cover, but he was not sure that his partner was 
dead. He whirled and opened fire on the yelling group, and, as his 
shots betrayed him, other Apaches up in the rocks poured a stream 
of bullets down on him. 

His left arm was plowed through and through, but he dropped his 
rifle and fought with his six-shooters. A ball tore through his chest, 
another raked the right arm, and both arms hung limp in ragged 
ribbons. But the troops were coming! Johnny staggered down the 
caiion toward them, in sight of the Apaches hacking the body of his 
partner with their knives. As the soldiers came near, the Indians 
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rounded up the cattle and escaped in the hills; and though most of 
the steers were retaken, the Apaches got away. It was six months 
before Dobbs left the hospital, and two years before he could dress 
or feed himself, and to his death he had only the smallest use of his 
hands and arms. 

One of the first iarge herds was held in sight of Fort Crittenden, 
close herded under a guard by day and bedded under guard at night. 
The cow-ponies had to be bedded with the cattle to keep the Apaches 
from stealing them. Under such circumstances the stock-business 
did not flourish, but at least it was proven that the wild sweet grasses 
fattened the finest beef, and that Texas cattle took on a third in size 
with a year on the range. 

As the Apaches were whipped into semi-peace and herded onto 














RANGE STOCK GOING TO ALFALFA PASTURE 


the reservations, beef found a new market, better than the troops 
or the miners they had come to protect. Many a cattle king’s pros- 
perity had its rise in “Indian contracts,” and new ranches sprung 
up wherever water and grass could be found within neighborly dis- 
tance of each other. 

Grass indeed was everywhere—long, rolling mesas of white and 
black grama, broad desert plains of tall sacaton, mountain bunch- 
grasses, mesquite grass in the low, wide cafions. A wagon driven 
across the country left two long lines behind as of wheat turned 
under the wheels of a mower, and in the Fall the tall seed-heads 
swept against the axles. 

Cattle came from every direction; from California and Oregon, 
ferrying the Colorado river, or swimming that turbulent stream of 
thin red mud; from Texas, over the dreary, thirst-dogged Staked 
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Plains, or by the easier westward route through the scrub-oak hills; 
and from Mexico, by the hoof-lined trails half a century old. 

The tide of Texas and Mexican “Long-horns” met and mingled 
with Durhams and Short-horns from the Pacific Coast and the East, 
and quality swept quantity under with a swift thoroughness seidom 
seen on the open range. Arizona stock quickly won over that of 
Texas, New Mexico, Sonora, and Chihuahua, in the markets, and 
the improvement went on through the ‘80's, ‘90, and ’91—the “fat 
years’ of the open range in all the Southwest. 

Then were the days of the cattle kings, and a cowboy who was 
“handy with the rope” could set up as a king himself between round- 
ups. A man only needed to own a water hole, a corral, and a shack 
of some sort, and cows enough to wear his brand, and he had a 
right to carry his rope and branding-iron on any range. 








Photo by Jennings 
SELLING BEEF STEERS ON THE FLYING-W RANCH 

As a rule, only the watering places and a small part of the land 
surrounding them were held by any sort of title; the rest, as far as 
a cow could stray, belonged to the man who got there first and to 
any man whose cow followed up. 

There were headquarters’ ranches, and here and there a “round 
pen” or horse-corra! of cedar posts set on end, stockade fashion; but 
the working methods of California and Mexico prevailed over those 
of Texas and the ways of the great trail-drovers, and most of the 
branding and marking was done on the range with the rope instead 
of by aid of the quicker and more humane branding chute. 

Everybody’s cattle were turned loose from one round-up to the 
next, and every man knew his stock by the marks burned on their 
hides or cut in their ears. To these the lazy man added the fantastic 
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Breads Yavapai Co. Assoc'n. 25 Brands Yavapai Co. Assoo'n. 29 


PARKER & BASHFORD, 
Range. People’s 


‘ alley 
85 on right side 
for cattle, ear 


mark overbit ip 








JOHN McNARY. 


Range. Upper Kirk- 
land Valley 


M c on right hip 
for cattle 
Ear mark: crop and 


right ear; under bit ; 
slit in left ear 


in left 
Horses same on 
left thigh 


FRATT & KING, 





JOHN MARS, 


Range Aqua Fria 
Valley 

Brand on right 
shoulder, both cat- 
tle and horses 

Ear mark: split in 
left ear 





Range: Upper Verde 

Cattle, half circle 
€ onright hip. Ear 
mark, two slits in 
right ear 





Horses, same or 
right thigh JOSEPH KUHN 6 co. 


GARLAND & ROSS. Postoffice address 
Postoffice address, Prescott 
, Ash Fork, Arizona Range: Big Chino 


Range Big Chino 
All cattle branded 


Valles, Arizona 

Cattle branded ie 

on right side rey 65 on right hip 
Ear mark: a cir 


Ear mark split 
cular hole in each 














right ear 
Waddle on nose 
ear 





Horses: same on left hip 


Cc. P. HEAD & CO., 





Horses, same on left hip, 
Range. Verde Val- 


ey 
Cattle, left hip 
Horees, left thigh.. 


= 


We offer a reward of five hundred dollars ($500) for 
the conviction of each and every person unlawfully 
killing or driving away any cattle or horses in the 
above brand. Any information given of strays in 
this brand wil! be thankfully received 





SAMPLE PAGES FROM A ‘‘BRAND BOOK”’ 





“dewlap,” where the skin, cut down in a strip on jaw, neck, or brisket, 
hung down and could be seen farther than brand or ear-mark. 

There was rivalry for brand-designs, and certain blacksmiths be- 
came known as the makers of extra-good branding-irons. The un- 
imaginative man contented himself with some combination of his 
initials, perhaps woven into a monogram; or a single letter or figure, 
often varied with a bar or quarter-circle below or above—something 
easy to put on and riot likely to scar and blur the brand when the 
burn healed and peeled off. 

The man of picturesque perception let his fancy run riot and 
chose the “frying-pan,” the “tin-cup,” the “hash-knife,” the “wine- 
glass,” the “coffee-pot”—all rude pictures of the object; or the “cir- 
cle-and-arrow,” the “lazy-S,” the “flying-W,” star, diamond, tri- 
angle, and the like. His ranch and outfit presently came to bear the 
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, 


name of the brand—‘“the hash-knife ranch,” “the flying-W outfit,’ 
the “lazy-S chuck-wagon.” 

The ear-marks, cut in the ears with a dexterous turn of the thin- 
bladed pocket-knife designed for that special purpose, had each its 
own name. If the tip of both ears was cut straight off, it was 
“smooth-crop both ears,” and a circle might be cut out of either or 
both beside. There was the “split in left ear, upper bit in right,” or 
“under-crop right ear, upper-cut left, double dewlap cut up,” and 
every other combination of splits, crops, “bits,” circles, and dewlaps 
that a man’s determination to know his own property at sight could 
invent. 

A common “puncher” was obliged to know every brand and mark 
on his own range, and many a foreman could identify a cow from 
any ranch in the Territory. As the range stocked up and prosperity 
was at full swing, a man who knew too much about brands and 

















BRANDING ON THE RANGE Photo by T. H. Bate 


marks was looked on with more or less suspicion; he might be all 
right and then again he might be some “brand-wrangler” on the 
quiet. 

One of the earliest cattle-men in Arizona has said that the rate 
of increase during the “fat years” was, by actual count, from go to 
95 per cent. No range was fenced, and cattle might drift any- 
where. It was the custom among honest cattle-men to run the moth- 
er’s brand on any sucking-calf found on the range; but many a calf 
was not found till it had left the mother, and then it belonged to the 
man who got his rope on it first and burned his mark on hip, side, or 


shoulder. 





A yearling a day was easy work on the big ranges—and better pay 
than “thirty-five a month and found.” From the unbranded “maver- 
icks” and “orihannas,” as they were called, to a little tactful alteration 


of an already existing brand was natural, beef steers being more 
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marketable than yearlings. The “wrangler” was generally a sea- 
soned cow-man gone bad; he knew the secrets of “hair brands,” 
deftly picking out hairs till a T became JT, connected by the addi- 
tion of the little hook at the bottom ; branding through a wet blanket ; 
and adding a letter or figure to fresh brands. 

As a notorious instance, John Blank turned loose on his range a 
thousand Texas steers with a fresh B on the ribs. In a few weeks 
they were well intermingled with steers branded B4; some wrangler 
with a twist of humor in his make-up and an experienced hand on 
rope and iron added a U; and after the King of the Wranglers had 
his say, most of the steers wore on their sides the seared rebus 
B4LC2. 











CATCHING A COLT Photo by Shaw 


After the brand-wrangler came the “rustler,” who scarcely trou- 
bled to blotch the brand in early days, but gathered whole herds of 
marketable cattle and shoved them over the line into Mexico, or up 
the long trail to Idaho and Utah. He rode with a “brass-jawed sad- 
dle-gun” or a long-range rifle at his knee, and knew every trail, pass, 
water-hole, and cafon hiding-place, and every market for stolen cat- 
tle from Chihuahua to the Canadian line. He held his own and left 
his trail across the history of old range-days in blood and romance, 
till he and the men he harrassed “went broke” together in the years 
of drouth. 

Up to 1885, all the beef-cattle grown in Arizona were used at 
home or in the near-by markets of California. The big silver-min- 
ing camps were booming and employing hundreds of men, and the 
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troops and Indians still took a large levy of beef-steers. But with 
the yearly increase large and sure, there came to be literally “cattle 
on a thousand hills,” and Arizona steers began to go to the corn- 
feeding grounds of Kansas, Nebraska, and other States. 

The five years following were the time of full fatness, easy money, 
quick fortunes; great ranches where the grading up of the stock 
went on with thorough-bred sires; where the cow-ponies showed the 
fire of Morgan and Hambletonian and the glistening coats of the fa- 
mous Gold Dust. No cows or heifers were sold, and when the big 
rodeos took place a hundred riders rounded in on one range to sort 
and sift thousands of head of stock. 

Spring and Fall the day of beginning was set and the range divid- 
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AN ALFALFA STOCK FARM 


ed into sections with some experienced cattle-man who knew that 
part of the country well as captain of each. Each big ranch had its 
own “chuck-wagon” and its herd of saddle horses; its “‘hash-wrastler” 
and its “horse-wrangler,” or in the mountains there might be pack- 
horses in place of the wagon. 

Hundreds of square miles of country would be ridden over before 
the last stray was cut out of the herd and started for home and the 
rodeo was done. The work was like that of other cow-countries ex- 
cept that practically all the branding was done on the range instead 
of in corrals; the animal being roped, thrown, tied, branded, and 
turned loose again wherever found, or cut out, roped and branded 
from the herd gathered in a day or more of riding. 
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When the calf-crop of 1891, the largest in the history of the Ari- 
zona range, was branded, and before the fall sale of beef steers, 
there were in round numbers a million and a half cattle on the range. 
North, south, mountain, desert—cattle ranged on every mesa and 
plain, in every cafon and sand-wash. Deep-worn trails wound far 
in across the country to the springs and streams and water-holes, and 
a hundred grazing herds might have been counted from any mountain 
top. 

If there was a handwriting on the wall, the Cattle King did not 
trouble to read it ; things had always gone well with him for the most 
part. He had profited by the blizzards that had scourged the ranges 








ALFALFA BEEF 


of Texas and Oklahoma and the short-grass plains, and he had no 
fear of seeing his stock piled in long frozen wind-rows against the 
drift fences and heaped under the snow in hidden ravines, or stag- 
gering into spring on frozen stumps from which the hoofs had 
sloughed away. 

His skies were blue, the soft, sun-burned, delusive blue that runs 
before a drouth. 1892—the skies grew bluer and more sun-burned ; 
the grass dried white and brittle as a scorched leaf; the water-holes 
dwindled and dried away ; the springs trickled shrunken ; the streams 
showed sand-bars where the current had been used to swim a herd of 
beef-steers. Cattle died of thirst and starvation and such herds as 
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could be moved were hurried to the pastures of more rain-blest 
states. 

1893—less water, and less; the grass trampled out to the roots, 
and dry and lifeless as punk; the dust hock-deep in the trails. Far 
out on the mesas at sunrise the dust rose in pale clouds where the 
starving cattle staggered in to water before the heat of mid-day 
burned out the little strength left in them. Now and then one 
dropped in the trail and did not even struggle to rise. 

At the watering places a great stench filled the air and a pitiful 
moaning and lowing; the gorged cattle stuck fast in the mud, too 
weak to struggle back to solid ground, or lay along the trail where 
they had fallen as they came out. Only the strongest could walk 

















BRANDING A COLT Photo by Shaw 


back the five or ten or fifteen miles to food—the grass and shrubs 
near the water were eaten into the very earth, and half the springs 
and watering-places were dry-baked mud-cakes with shrunken skele- 
tons festering in them. 

When the rain came at last, half the cattle in Arizona were dead 
—some ranchmen have said 75 per cent. In the northern foot-hills 
and mountains, winter brought sleet and snow to chill out the little 
life left in the famished creatures; they huddled in sheltered spots, 
too weak to hunt for food, and died by the thousand. Every cafion 
far and near was strewn with bones and sun-dried carcasses wraped 
into fantastic shapes. In a year or two bone-gatherers followed the 
trails of death and brought in freight-wagons loaded with the bleached 
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skeletons, and shipped them by train-loads to bone-factories in the 
East. 

Wetter years came after the drouth, but the glory of the open 
range had gone forever. As the remnant of herds could be gathered, 
they were sold, and some ranches were abandoned permanently. 
Many a cowboy had to turn “sand picker,” as he had derisively called 
the farmers ; or “hit the drill,” with the miners he had scorned only a 
little less. 

From the pride of high-heeled boots, carved leather “chaps,” 
Stetson hat and silver inlaid spurs, to overalls and plow-handles, or 
‘sun- 


hob-nailed shoes and a jumper, was worse than a fall from a 
fishing” bronco; but many a puncher had to accept it as best he 


could. 














CARRING CATTLE 


Following the great drouth, the growing of cattle in Arizona 
became a business instead of an adventure with Fortune. Pastures 
were fenced, fields of alfalfa planted, stock kept on smaller areas 
and better cared for, and the whole industry came to a security of 
capital and certainty of return not known in the more romantic be- 
ginning. 

Great ranches were built up again, where thorough-bred stock was 
pastured, fed, and hurried into the “baby beef” of market demand. 
A cowboy verse-maker put the changed conditions in this wise: 

No more the herd of long-horns 
O’er fenceless tracts are driven; 
No more the’ water, grass, and care 

To Spanish scrubs are given. 
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No more the old-time cowboy 
On the midnight watch can hear 
The darkness-covered Indian 
Like a coyote drawing near. 


No more great herds go drifting 
O’er miles of winter waste, 
While the sleet and snow fast drives them, 


No grass or weed to taste. 


No more the starving calves 
On mesquite flats are found; 

No more the trampled carcass 
Upon the bedding ground. 














THE RANGE FAVORITES 


No more the big spring round-up 
O’er the country sweeps, 
For each man has his pasture now 
And each his own stock keeps. 
For some one chanced to figure 
That our trouble was in brief— 
We raised too much of horns and hair, 
And not enough of beef. 


“Horns and hair,” as the principal range-products are a tradi- 
tion, and a fine pair of the wide, double-curved horns which some 
big mountain steer wore proudly stops the passer-by as quickly as a 
buffalo head. There is still an open range in Arizona, many thousand 
acres of it, with proably half a million cattle; but they do not roam 
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with the old-time freedom, and they do not go straight from the 
grass to the butcher's block. 

Long since, stock-growing and farming went into partnership, to 
the clear advantage of both. There are stockmen-farmers and farmer- 
stockmen in all parts of Arizona, and the well-graded young cattle, 
shipped down from the mountain and foot-hill ranches, fatten on the 
ever-extending alfalfa fields of the irrigated valleys. 

Experiments in forage plants have given some sections a depend- 
able food-supply where the natural grasses are insufficient; as the 
black Russian rye, which is proving as valuable in certain drier sec- 
tions as the alfalfa in the range of irrigation. Grass tests are being 
made, looking toward re-grassing large areas where the range has 








IN THE FOREST TILL SNOWFALL Photo by Shaw 


never renewed itself since the over-stocking and the drouth and 
worthless weeds grow sparsely in place.of the once-luxurious grasses. 

Above all, the lessons of the Forest Service in range control are 
bearing fruit; in the leased lands, where ovef-stocking is not permit- 
ted, cattle do better, pay a larger return, and are more easily handled. 
Intelligent stockmen are all in favor of some form of government 
control, and the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association, a representa- 
tive body of several hundred members, passed a resolution to that 
effect at their last annual meeting. 

This resolution is quoted in full because it embodies those sugges- 
tions looking toward a just and equitable control of the public range 
which have resulted from general and thoughtful discussion among 
stockmen. Arizona is the first stock-growing section to offer such a 
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resolution, and it is hoped that others may fall in line and assist in 
directing a control which is inevitable. 

“We, the members of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association, 
favor a supervision and regulation of the public grazing lands 
within this Territory by the Federal Government, through some 
system which would operate in an equitable, just and proper manner 
to all occupants of the range, and which would not interfere with 
homestead entry at set periods. 

“We suggest that a fair and just regulation of these public lands 
can be accomplished by leasing upon a per capita basis, and in the 

















‘*DODGING’’ A BAND OF SHEEP 
Separating each brand into its own herd 


event this method is determined upon, we favor the issuance of leases 
for periods of not more than ten years. 

“We believe that under any system of Government control of 
range the rights of the present occupants of the grazing area, as de- 
termined by priority of occupancy and use, should be carefully safe- 
guarded ; and we urge that in the enactment of such a law for control 
of grazing lands, it be provided that no provision of such law shall 
in any way interfere with the sanitary live-stock laws of this Terri- 
tory. 

“Such a supervision and regulation can only be accomplished by 
the enactment of the proper Federal laws, and we earnestly request 
Congress to enact such laws. 
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DIPPING SHEEP FOR SHEEP-SCAB 


“We deplore the devastation caused throughout the northern 
part of the Territory by migratory sheep herds, and we look to Fed- 
eral control of the public grazing-lands to prevent this unfair use of 
Arizona’s grazing-lands.” 

Perhaps, in the end, the best result of Federal range-control will 
be a settled peace between the cow-man and his brother of the 
sheep-herds. Arizona was a good cow-country, but it was an ideal 
sheep-country—the conditions seemed made to order. The sheep busi- 
ness began as the cattle-business seemed likely to end, in a drouth— 
the great Southern California drouth of 1876. The ranges were 
parched, the water dried up; cattle and horses died by the thousand 
and some were driven over the cliffs into the sea to hasten the 
end with greater mercy than slow starvation. Sheep could be had 
almost for the taking. 

A year before, two young men, the Daggs brothers, had taken a 
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trip through the mountains of northern Arizona and found grass and 
water in abundance and an unoccupied range of great extent. But 
the Mojave desert and the Colorado river lay between that range 
and Southern California, and no man had yet had the courage to start 
across the desert with a slow-traveling herd of sheep. 

It was die at home or die on the desert. The young men rounded 
up their sheep and a band of horses, and started. Out in the desert 
they found patches of green weeds that tided over the long drives 
between water; they trailed into the Colorado river with more loss 
on horses than on sheep. As they neared the river the men went on 
ahead to hold back the thirsty herd, but the horses rushed in and 
drank till some died in the water and others on the bank and a good 
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WAITING FOR THE SHEARER 


number were lost; the sheep, swung up and down stream to avoid 
trampling, fared better . 

But when the herd was watered, a new trouble came up—there 
was no money to pay for ferrying over the Arizona side and the 
river was a quarter of a mile wide. The horses could swin—no 
one had ever heard of swimming sheep. Men with “sheep sense” 
say a sheep can go anywhere and is a long way from being the 
stupid animal people think. A big old battle-scarred buck was 
pushed into the water and’ guided across; he struck out like a vet- 
eran riverman, and the herd followed without the loss of a hoof, 
and scrambled up the bank into Arizona—the beginning of a great 
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industry in a new country and the first sheep to cross the Mojave 
desert and swim the Colorado river. 

Before this time the Navajo and Moqui Indians had been the 
sheep men of Arizona; but their flocks were small and of poor 
grade—coarse-wooled, raw-boned descendants of the early Spanish 
herds driven up from Mexico. The Mormon settlers had small 
bands of scarcely better grade, and no one had dreamed of an Ameri- 
can Merino rivalling the best blood of the Old World. 

The Daggs brothers found their venture good and went back for 
more and still more herds. Other men saw their success and fol- 
lowed, and still later drouths drove the Basque shepherds and their 
herds across the desert from California, and other sheep-men in from 
Oregon and Utah and New Mexico. 
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SHORN ! 


It was the cheapest place in the West to grow wool and mut- 
ton; the Daggs brothers looked ahead and saw possibilities that 
other men could not see. They imported fine and finer blood from 
the best herds in Spain and elsewhere; bred up their stock; pro- 
duced a wool graded by itself at a fancy price, and a good mutton- 
sheep beside. For years the American Merino sheep bred in Arizona 
were the standard of excellence and were sold all over the West for 
the grading-up of other flocks. 

The bands of sheep increased and overflowed the mountain ranges 
into the deserts of the South. And then came the special fitness 
of Arizona for a sheep country. A sheep can go a week or more 
without water if he has green feed; watering places were too few in 
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the desert for cattle, but in winter the “‘filaree” stood rank and tall, 
and grass started in mid-winter. 

The sheep wandered for miles through the cactus-covered foot- 
hills and broad valleys, came into spring rolling fat, moved slowly 
north for shearing and lambing, and by mid-summer were up‘on the 
mountain-grass among the pines, to stay till snow-fall. 

It was ideal, save that, to get back and forth, they had to cross 
the cattle-ranges, and the poorest Texas longhorn ever bred scorns 
the grass trailed over by sheep. There was war; cow-men saw 
their ranges ruined, their cattle scattered, and their watering places 
defiled so that a cow or horse would not drink till sheer thirst forced 
them. Other cow-men saw themselves crowded off ranges to which 











MARKING SHEEP 
The marker or brand is dipped in a pot of tar and stamped on the 
hide of the sheared sheep 


they had a real or fancied right; there was wrong on both sides, 
and war was dragged out through years, with a hatred on both 
sides of the bitterest. 

But it was proved, it is proved, that the grazing lands of Arizona 
yield a larger return from sheep than from cattle. There are 
Sheep Kings now, where there were Cattle Kings in the past. With 
Government range-control, the last remnant of the war will end; 
each man will have his own place and keep to it; the winter drift 
to the desert will be directed and controlled ; and the nomadic, grass- 
stealing sheep-herds from outside the Territory will be excluded..- 

The shepherd antedates the cowboy some thousands of years, 
but as a figure of romance he belongs to the old world. There is 
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nothing romantic in plodding along on foot in the dust stirred up 
by two thousand sheep, deafened by the clamor of complaining 
bleats, and companioned only by a pack burro and some dogs. 

The sheep-herder lives alone with his flock; in lambing season he 
will have a helper or two, at other times he talks “sheep talk,” ex- 
cept when the “camp-wrangler” makes his rounds, or he meets some 
stranger. The “camp-wrangler” visits the different camps once each 
week or two weeks, leaves food, and directs the line of grazing till 
he comes again. 

The herder’s life is one of unbroken monotony; he follows the 
grazing herd all day, gradually rounding in to some suitable bedding- 
ground, beds it down, cooks his dinner and supper in one, and rolls 





CARRING WOOL 


up in his blankets with one ear open for coyotes. At sunrise the 
sheep are set grazing, and then he cooks breakfast, packs up the 
burro, and plods along behind his bleating flock through another 
day. 

There are now more than half a million sheep in Arizona, some 
of the best bred flocks in the Southwest, and the industry becomes 
yearly more profitable. The sheep of Arizona are subject to rigid 
inspection and are practically free from disease. Dipping is practiced 
under the direction of Government inspectors, and only healthy ani- 
mals are permitted to enter the Territory. 

The live-stock sanitary board of Arizona has for twenty years kept 
the range free from any extended outbreak of disease in cattle, sheep, 
or horses, and is one of the most active agents in promoting the 
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prosperity of the live-stock industry. When the cattle of other 
states were in quarantine, Arizona stock was free in any market. 
When the cattle along the southern line of the Territory were 
threatened with Texas-fever from the tick-infected stock of Sonora, 
a drift-fence of considerable extent was built on the southern range- 
limits to prevent the stock from mingling. The results were so 
good that a Government fence is proposed along the entire Arizona 
line, not for stock alone but as an aid in other ways. 

The annual Territorial Fair is an event to Arizona stock-growers. 
Time was when, after the racing, interest centered on the steer-tying 
and bronco-busting contests, the fancy roping, and relay-riding and 


feats of the range. 

















THE BUFFALO-LIKE GALLOWAY 


That day is past. The bronco has gone down before the thorough- 
bred; the round, silky-coated “white-face’” is too valuable to be 
“busted” at the end of a fifty-foot reata; and many a Cattle King 
couldn’t throw his rope on to a fence-post standing still. 

The event now, after the racing, is the prize-winners’ parade at 
the race-track on the Fair Grounds. The green alfalfa fields stretch 
away on every side, dotted with sleek, grazing cattle; far beyond 
the cottonwood trees, dim and shadowy with distance, hangs the 
blue, cloud-like bulk of Superstition mountain, on whose all but im- 
pregnable top the Pinal Apaches feasted on many a stolen herd of 
range-cattle, and around whose base the cowboy chased the long- 
horns through the cactus and desert brush. 

But no one is thinking now of Apache, or cowboy, or long-horn— 
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the prize winners are coming. Blue ribbons flutter, red ribbons flash 
like the wing of a bird. Out they step with conscious pride—state- 


‘ly coach-horses, trotters, pacers, saddle stock; dairy cows with a 


world’s record; big, smooth Durhams and short-horns; white-faced 
Herefords, the range favorites; glossy, buffalo-like Galloways; and 
sheep pedigreed like a Spanish prince, and goats, big fluffs of silky 
white fur. 

They come and come; the procession reaches full around the 
half-mile track and laps over a hundred yards at the end. Two 
old cow-men lean over the fence and count the ribbons; their hair 
is grizzled, their faces burned to leathery brown with blizzards and 
sun and wind, and wrinkled and lined like an old trail-map of the 
range. “Yes,” one of them was saying; “trailed the first herd of 
cows across the Mojave desert in ‘66. Hundred dollars a head the 
night I got in, an’ them dead on their feet from the drive. That 
dairy cow over there’s worth the whole herd. Lord, who'd have 
thought it—in old Arizona!” ; 


Dewey, Arizona. 











THE PRIZE WINNER’S PARADE 
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A RED PARASOL IN MEXICO 
By J. TORREY CONNOR 
II], 
PETER PROPOSES. 


HE carriages of the blue flag are one peso the hour; the 





carriages of the red flag—But the seforita would not 
wish that I should bring a carriage of the red flag,” 


said Inocencio, with conviction. 





Inocencio was usually to be found at his post of ob- 
servation, at the door of the hotel. Here he lounged contentedly 
in the sunlight, seldom quitting his bench save at night, when he 
retired to a straw mat under the arch of the stairway. If a belated 
traveler or a guest of the house applied for admission after the hour 
for closing, it was Inocencio’s duty to take down the chain and let 
the visitor in. 

He had somewhat exaggerated ideas as to his own importance in 
the scheme of things, had Inocencio; and it was with the air of one 
from whose last word there is no appeal, that he delivered his ulti- 
matum to Aunt Zenia and Polly. 

“TInocencio says we are not to go to Chapultepec in a red-flag car- 
riage,” Polly announced, bursting like a white whirlwind into the 
room where sat her uncle, Professor Snodgrass. 

“Why not, I should like to know?” queried the professor. “Why 
shouldn’t you?” He was a weazened little man, with a pompous 
manner and a voice too big for his body. “It’s cheaper; and ‘a penny 
saved is a penny earned.’ ” 

“What! Forfeit Inocencio’s good opinion? We can’t afford to. 
Ah, what’s this?” 

“A package for you, from the Hotel del Jardin. It came whiie 
you were out.” . 

“It’s from Peter!” Polly exclaimed, lifting from its coverings a 
carved ivory casket of exquisite design. “And here’s a letter. | 
wonder what the improvident youth has to say for himself.” 

What Peter had to say was this: 

“l remembered that it is your birthday, Polly. I, too, have one a couple 
of moons from now. May I come over and mingle my tears with yours? 

“PETER.” 

Polly considered for a moment; then, going to the writing desk, 
penned a reply: 

“Peter, how many times have I told you that you ought not to spend money 
on presents for me when you can't afford it? And when you can afford it, 
to remember that you ought not to? 

“All the same, I’m glad to have the beautiful casket, which is about as 
consistent as a woman ever is. 

“I am sitting in a row of one, surrounded by my birthday offerings, which 
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include a highly ornate work on American Archeology, from Uncle John, 
and a handsome piece of Guadalajara ware, the gift of Aunt Zenia. 

“I feel very old, Peter Yesterday I was twenty-three—today I am twenty- 
four. I am no longer old enough to be your sister; but I'll be a maiden aunt, 
or a grandmother, to you. 

“No, you may not come over and mingle your tears with mine. We are 
going to Chapultepec, soon after luncheon. PoLty. 

“P. S.—I have a pretty tancy im cathedrals, Peter. I think I should like 
to make a collection of them. If you can get me the one you showed me the 
picture oi—the church at the end of Calle Guadalupe, I shall not seriously 
object. Any other gift at your hands will not be acceptable.” 

She sealed the letter and rang for the boy. When the missive 
had been dispatched, she again broached the subject of the carriage 
of the red flag. 

“For my part,” said Aunt Zenia, “I should prefer to walk to the 
Zocalo and take a strcet car. The Mexican coachman may be all 
that a coachman should be, but he is apt to turn out a cut-throat, 
if appearances count for anything. A more brigandish—” 

“Oh,” Polly interrupted, “but think of the incongruity of a trip 
to the White House of Mexico in a street car! We're in duty bound 
to do Kalamazoo credit, aren’t we, Uncle John?” 

“I’m not going,” said the professor. “The disappointment I feel 
at finding that Sefor Batres has left the country for a length of 
time has quite unfitted me for enjoyment in mere frivolous sight- 
seeing. I have slender hopes, now that he is beyond the range of 
very slender 





communication, of reaching the lost city of Guatemala 
indeed.” 

“Do you really believe that the sefior would be able to throw any 
light on the ‘lost city’ tracings, left us among the effects of Professor 
Bingham ?” Aunt Zenia questioned, dubiously. 

“He was Professor Bingham’s associate. There’s one thing cer- 
tain—the man Weston isn’t here for his health. We must watch 
him or he'll give us the slip.” 

“Mr. Weston may be able to help you,” said Polly. 

The professor was mildly amused. 

“No danger that he will divide honors with us in his own field! 
If that rattlebrain, Peter, hadn’t talked too much, we might not have 
known that Weston has an eye on the lost city. I'll go over this 
afternoon and engage a suite at his hotei—” 

“But, John—” 

“This afternoon!” the professor repeated, firmly. ‘We don’t get 
anything fit to eat at this place, anyway.” 

“The archeological field is a broad one,” Polly suggested, in the 
conversational pause. “Isn’t there room for all?” 

“There may be room, but there’s only one medal.” 

At three o’clock, “the carriage of the blue flag,’ summoned by 


Inocencio, was at the door. 









































INOCENCIO AT HIS Post 
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“You said that Peter and Mr. Weston are stopping at the Hotel 
del Jardin,” Aunt Zenia remarked, settling herself comfortably upon 
the cushions. “Will it be out of our way to pass it?” 

“It’s just off the road to Chapultepec,” Polly replied. “Drive past 
the Hotel del Jardin’”—this to the driver, whom she addressed in 
Spanish. 

“Si, sefiorita,” the stolid cochero made answer. 

“I suppose it is too early for the smart carriages to appear on the 
Paseo,” Aunt Zenia observed. 

“Much too early,” Polly returned. She cast an apprehensive 
glance over her shoulder at a yellow-flag carriage that had fallen in 





THE ROAD TO CHAPULTEPEC 


line behind them. “I may be imaginative, but I have a feeling that 
we are watched, spied upon, wherever we go. Yet why should any- 
one—” 

“The Government,” Aunt Zenia hinted darkly, “might have some- 
thing to do with it.” 

“The Government—Oh, I see! Our mysterious Mexican is ac- 
counted for. You think—?” 

Aunt Zenia nodded. 

“Not a word to Brother John! It would unfit him for his great 
work. We'll not alter a single plan. I guess the United States can 


look after its citizens, abroad as well as at home.” 
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A FIGURE IN THE PASEO’S NIGHTLY 
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“I’m glad you take it so quietly. We needn't put off the visit to 
the Shrine of Guadalupe, tomorrow ?” 

“No, indeed! I read all about it, Polly, in an advertising book 
that tells you where to buy opals and things. It gives the legend of 
the Virgin, too. She appeared to an Indian—he was a shepherd or 
something like that—on the very spot where the chapel is now stand- 
ing. There was a painting—or a blanket, I don’t remember which. 
How silly of me! There was a painting of the Indian, done on the 
blanket. We can see the painting when we get there. Do you be- 
lieve that opals are unlucky, Polly? I'd like to take a dozen to Kala- 
mazoo friends.” 

“Unlucky? No!” Involuntarily Polly cast a glance behind her; 
to her relief, the yellow flag carriage was nowhere in sight. “Tell 














THE PASEO 


me more of the legend,” she urged, with awakening interest in the 
new version. 

“There is a place called the Chapel of the Little Well. The Virgin 
left the print of her foot on the ground—or was it the Indian? No, 
I’m almost certain it was the Virgin—There’s Mr. Weston coming 
out of the hotel. What on earth is the coachman doing?” 

The coachman, to the best of his understanding, was strictly obey- 
ing orders of the seforita, as he drew up with a flourish before the 
door of the hotel. 

“Tell Mr. Weston we are just dropping in to make a friendly 
call,” Polly whispered, her eyes dancing with mischief. “Give him 
to understand that it is a Kalamazoo custom—” 
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“How do you do, Mr. Weston?” said Aunt Zenia, with great 
presence of mind, at the same time bestowing a warning pinch on 
Polly’s arm. ‘We are going to Chapultepec, and should be glad of 
your company. Will you join us?” 

“With pleasure,’ Lowell responded, his face growing pink and 
pinker at sight of Polly. In his haste to reach the carriage, he nearly 
overturned a small dealer in dulces who crossed his path. “Have 
you secured a—er—permit?” he asked, as he doubled himself up 
on the seat behind the box. 

“A permit! Does one have to carry a permit to drive in the 


grounds? If so, we can do our sight-seeing on foot.” 








STREET CLEANERS ON THE PASEO 


“No permit is required for the grounds of the castle; but without 
one, you cannot pass the bronze gates of the upper terrace, and of 
course you wish to see the famous frescoes, and the roof-garden, and 
whatever may be of interest in, as well as out of, the castle. Luckily 
I have a permit in my pocket. I intended using it last week; but— 
er—put it off from day to day.” 

“That was fortunate—for us,” said Polly, cordially. 

The carriage turned into the Paseo. Lowell, in response to Aunt 
Zenia’s numerous questions, delivered with gatling-like rapidity, 
racked his memory for facts and figures. 

The Paseo was two miles in length. He believed it to be one of 
the finest driveways in the world. Well, perhaps, it was the finest. 
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Those circles of green, ranged at intervals down the center of the 
Paseo. They were called glorietas. Yes, the statues ornamenting 
them were excedingly fine. That one of Charles IV, near the Ala- 
meda, was, next to the monument of Marcus Aurelius, in Rome, the 
largest equestrian statue ever cast. It was of bronze. No, not iron 
—bronse. On this point Lowell was very decided. The driveway 
was planned by Carlotta. Yes, she was mad; but sometimes an hour 
of madness was worth a lifetime of sanity. 

Polly looked very sweet and demure in her simple white gown. 











A GLORIETA 


The red parasol, tilted over her face, hid the laughing imp in her 





eyes—an imp invoked by Aunt Zenia’s scandalized expression, called 
forth by Lowell’s unconsidered remark. 

In truth, this involuntary spech would have given the young man 
himself pause, had he been clothed and in his right mind. 

Something had happened to Lowell’s perspective. The things that 
seemed of such vast importance a week ago, filling his life to the ex- 
clusion of all else, had dwindled astonishingly. He could no longer 
bring them within focus. What had happened? A girl had smiled. 
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There was plenty of the primal man in him, though so repressed 
had been the one side of his nature, through all his studious years, 
that he did not realize iit. He failed to realize it now; but the awak- 
ening would not be deferred for long. 

As the castle of Chapultepec, rising grandly from its fortress-like 
rock, came in view, Aunt Zenia’s interest in passing scenes redoubled. 

“There,” she declaimed, with a wave of the hand, as the carriage 
swept through the gates of the park and on into the shadow of giant 
cypresses, “is' the summer home of President Diaz.’ 

“No, no!” said Polly, quickly. “It is still the home of Carlotta. 


It will always be the home of Carlotta.” 
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MOUNTED POLICE ON THE PASEO 


“It costs a pretty penny, I dare say, to keep the place up,” was 
Aunt Zenia’s practical comment. 

“Shall I give you the exact figures?’ Lowell asked, a twinkle of 
fun softening the grave lines in his face. 

“Not a figger!” said Polly, firmly. 

The carriage had reached the summit of the hill, and now drew up 
before the massive gates of oak and bronze that were swung ajar by 
the uniformed cadet from the military school, quartered in a wing 
of the castle. 

As the party, on foot, filed through the gates, a vision of fairy-like 
arches, half-hidden by the feathery greenness of tropical foliage, and 
of a stately tower, its windows reflecting the gold of the sunlight, 


rose before them. 
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They mounted the wide stair, and advanced slowly through the 
marble-paved galleries, passing rooms hung with opal-tinted satins 
and velvets, and exquisitely frescoed. When they came to the roof- 
garden, they paused at the entrance. 

“Peter!” burst simultaneously from the three. 

“The same, at your service,” Peter replied jauntily, rising from a 
bench and sauntering toward them. “What an age you've been get- 
ting here! Hello, Lowell! I didn’t expect to have the pleasure of 











CHAPULTEPEC PARK 


meeting \0u. Suppose you take Miss Snodgrass inside and show 
her around. Miss Polly and I will have a look-see at the scenery 
from the parapet.” 

They were no sooner alone than Polly turned on Peter. 

“Well, of all the—” 
‘Yes. Nerve. That's the word, isn’t it?” He seized Polly’s han” 
and squeezed it rapturously. “Now we can commune. What a joy- 
ousness if we could always be together like this. 1 really think, Polly, 
that you’d be quite fond of having me around in the course of time.” 
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“How strange,” said Polly, deftly turning the conversation, ‘that 
we should have parted in Kalamazoo, to meet—here! And presently 
we shall be taking leave of one another—you to go with your cousin, 
I to follow Uncle John and Aunt Zenia goodness knows where.” 

Peter’s mouth widened in an odd grin. He was not to be diverted 
from topics reminiscent. 

“Say, doesn’t this remind you of the day— that last day—when we 
owned a whole pine tree for several hours? And an ant-heap, too! 
I mustn’t forget the ant-heap. What a beautiful day it was! You 
let me hold your hand, and the sun shone like—like fury—” 

“T let you hold my hand? Never! You were telling my for- 
tune—”’ 








CHAPULTEPEC PALACE 


“Yes, ['m good at that. I predicted that you'd marry a man whose 
initials were P. Y.—” 

“What a memory you have! The sky was a dull, lowering gray, 
and there wasn’t a gleam of sunlight. Must I remind you that we 
got soaking wet going home ?” 

“What I started to say was this,” Peter continued, imperturbably, 
“*Will you marry me, Pollywog?’’ 

“We are waiting,” came from Aunt Zenia. There was a hint of 
asperity in the tone. “It is time we were going.” 

“I’m waiting—waiting for you, Polly. I shall wait all my life,” 
Peter whispered, as they descended the stairs in the wake of Lowell 
and Aunt Zenia. 

[To be continued.] 
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SONGS OF THE OLD CATTLE TRAILS 
By SHARLOT M. HALL. 
HE pale curve of a new moon hung above the mesa; out 
on the level of the plain, black bulky shadows detached 





themselves from the darkness, moved uneasily in and 
out among a multitude of other shadow-bulks, and 
presently lay down with throaty breathings of content. 
A moving shadow circled the mesa-edge, and a plaintive, drawling 
monotone blended into the whisper of wind threading the grass. 
Oh, the years creep slowly by, Lorena, 
The snow is on the grass again; 
The sun’s low down the sky, Lorena, 
And frosts gleam where the flowers were then. 

“Tex” was singing the herd to sleep—half a thousand long-horns 
going up the trail for Indian beef. Too small a drive to give much 
trouble, but down across the sand-wash a local round-up had bedded 
their “stray herd,” and the steers were restless. A steer is like a 
child; he has a bad dream, his mate across the way coughs quickly, 
a prowling coyote puts up his long nose and howls through the grass 
—and the whole herd is up and plunging in mad fright across the 
country. 

It matters little now, Lorena, 
Of iife this is so small a part; 
Down here ‘tis dust to dust, Lorena, 
But, oh, up there ‘tis heart to heart. 

The round-up boys were over at the camp of the trail outfit, visit- 
ing around the camp-fire. Some one threw an armful of dry mes- 
quite on the coals, and thin whips of flame sprang up, lighting the 
saddles and blanket-rolls and the weather-beaten faces of the punch- 
ers. Tex was on the far side of the cattle now—his voice came 
down sifted into vague sweetness: 

We loved each other then, Lorena, 

More than we ever dared to tell; 
And what we might have been, Lorena, 

Had but our loving prospered well! 


“ 


A puncher turned impatiently: “Say, some of you that can sing, 
tune up. I’ve heard Lorena put them steers to sleep all 1 can stand. 
I'll bet Lorena’s bedded down more cattle an’ milled more stampedes 
than any song that ever struck the range.” 

“Don’t you all be makin’ of Lorena none,” said the trail boss. “Me 
an’ Tex, we walked on foot clean from Virginny to the Rio Grande, 
an’ that old song sounded mighty good when we heard some other 
Grayback singin’ it. When I hear a man singin’ Lorena, I just say, 
‘Stonewall, or Albert Sidney Johnson? Don’t matter which; he was 


” 


there.’ 
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“Well, let her rest anyway. Tune up, Kid.” The Kid was a 
Texan, too. He got up and crossed to the other side of the fire with 
the wobbling stilt-step of one born to three-inch boot-heels and the 
saddle. His smooth brown face was womanish at the mouth; when 
he sung on herd the air was plaintive as the call of a nigljt bird. He 
leaned back against a blanket-roll and hummed a sweet, wild tune; 
presently he began to sing “The Cowboy’s Lament,” a song that grew 
like the grass, verse by verse, as it was sung up and down the Texas 
trails. 

As I rode out to Latern in Barin, 
As I rode out so early one day, 
"Twas there I espied a handsome young cowboy 
Ail dressed in white linen and clothed for the grave. 


Chorus— 
Then play your fife lowly and beat your drum slowly, 
And play the Dead March as you bear nie along; 
lake me to the graveyard and lay the sod o’er me, 
I am a poor cowboy and I know I’ve done wrong. 


*Twas once in the saddle I used to go dashing, 
‘Twas once in the saddle I used to be gay; 

But I first took to drinking and then to card playing, 
Got shot in a fight, and now I must die 


Chorus— 
Go gather around you a crowd of young cowboys, 
And tell them the story of this my sad fate; 
And tell them to stop all their gambling and drinking, 
And all their wiid ways before it’s too late. 


Cherus— 
Go write a letter to my gray-headed mother, 
And break the news gently to my sisters so dear; 
And then there’s another dearer far than a mother, 
Who'll bitterly weep when she knows I am here. 
Chorus— 
Go bring me a cup of pure cold water, 
A cup cf cold water, the poor fellow said; 
But when I returned, the spirit had departed, 
And gone to the Giver—the cowboy was dead. 


Cherus— 


The Kid curled up on the blankets and a man from the round-up 
crew began to whistle the old air, “My Bonnie Lies Over the 
Ocean.”” One of his range mates* had caught up the tune and fitted it 
with words of his own, and to these every night-herding puncher 
from the Sonora line to the San Francisco mountains had added a 
verse to suit himself. It belonged to the Arizona range as the Kid’s 

*Will C. Barnes, now of the U. S. Forest Service, a prominent cattle man 


of Arizona and New Mexico. 
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song belonged to the Texas trails, and the round-up man sang all the 
verses that had come to his hearing, calling it 


THE COWBOY’S SWEET BYE AND BYE. 


Last night as I lay on the prairie 

And looked up to the stars in the sky, 
I wondered if ever a cowboy 

Would drift to that Sweet Bye and Bye. 


The trail to that bright, mystic region 
Is narrow and dim, so they say; 

But the broad road that leads to perdition 
Is staked and is blazed all the way. 


They say there will be a great round-up, 
And the cowboys like dogies will stand, 

To be marked by the Riders of Judgment, 
Who are posted and know every brand. 


I wonder was there ever a cowboy 
All right for that great judgment day; 
Who could say to the Boss of the Riders, 
“I’m ready, come drive me away?” 


For they’re all like the cows that are locoed, 
That stampede at the sight of a hand, 
And are dragged with a rope to the round-up, 
Or get marked with some crooked man’s brand. 


I know there’s many a stray cowboy 
Who'll be lost at that great final sale, 
When he might have gone in to green pasture 
If he’d heard of that bright, mystic trail. 


And I’m scared I will be a stray yearling, 
A maverick, unbranded on high, 

And get cut in the bunch with the “rusties,” 
When the Boss of the Riders goes by. 


For they tell of another big owner, 
Who is ne’er over-stocked, so they say, 
But who always makes room for the sinner 
Who drifts from that straight, narrow way. 


And they say he will never forget you, 
That he knows every action and look; 

So for safety you'd better get branded— 
Have your name in the big Tally Book. 


The Sailor-man had been lying stretched out beyond the fire, his 
head on a saddle, looking up at the sky while the others sang. No 
one knew where the Sailor-man hailed from, but he could do things 
with a rope that left the rest of the outfit wondering ; and he could tie 
knots and splice a broken reata and weave fancy knots and slides and 
braid bridle-reins of hair and smooth-cut strings of boot-leather that 
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made even “Hosy Juan” look twice; and José’s slim brown fingers 
knew the way of hair and rawhide and boot-leather in rope and knot 
and rein as befitted his blood and heritage. 

The Sailor-man sat up and reached into his blanket-roll for a littie 
old guitar, odd wreckage from some hidden past; under his fingers 
it began to hum the old sea song, “The Sailor’s Grave,” but the words 
were a rough adaptation to the life of the range. The Sailor-man 
had drifted up the Long Trail from Texas and down again into 
Arizona, and left the song in a hundred camps to mark his way. 
His voice had a quality of pathos, like the desert wind at night, or 
the faint call of the sea across the darkness. 


“Oh! bury me not on the lone prairie!” 
These words came low and mournfully 
From the pallid lips of a youth who lay 
On his dying bed at the close of day. 


Chorus 
Oh! bury nie not on the lone prairie, 
Where the wild coyotes will howl o’er me, 
Vhere the rattlesnakes hiss and the crow sports free— 
Oh! bury me not on the lone prairie. 


He had wasted and pined till o’er his brow 
Death’s shadows were gathering thickly now; 
And he thought of his home as the end drew nigh 
And the cowboys gathered to see him die. 


Chorus. 
Oh! bury me not on the lone prairie, 
In a narrow grave just six by three; 
Where the buzzard waits and the wind blows free— 
Oh! bury me not on the lone prairie. 


It matters not, so I’ve been told, 

Where the body lies when the heart grows cold; 
Yet grant, oh! grant this boon to me, 

And bury me not on the lone prairie. 


Chorus. 
Oh! bury me not on the lone prairie, 
Where the wild coyotes will howl o’er me; 
In a narrow grave just six by three— 
Oh! bury me not on the lone prairie. 


I had always hoped to be laid when I died, 
In the old churchyard on the green hillside; 
By my father’s grave, oh! bury me, 

And bury me not on the lone prairie. 


Chorus. 
Oh! bury me not on the lone prairie, 
Where the wild coyotes will howl o’er me; 
Where the blizzard beats and the wind goes free— 
Oh! bury me not on the lone prairie. 
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Oh! bury me where a mother’s prayer, 
And a sister’s tears may mingle there; 
Where my friends may come and weep o’er me— 
And bury me not on the lone prairie. 


Chorus. 
Oh! bury me not on the lone prairie 
In a lonely grave just six by three; 
For the sake of those who will mourn for me, 
Oh! bury me not on the lone prairie. 


Oh! bury me not—but his voice failed there, 
And they took no heed of his dying prayer; 
In a narrow grave just six by three 

They buried him there on the lone prairie. 


Chorus. 
They buried him there on the lone prairie, 
Where the owl all night hoots mournfully; 
And the blizzard beats and the wind blows free 
O’er his lowly grave on the lone prairie. 


Tex came in off herd, and the Sailor-man went out to guard the 
sleeping steers. The Kid pulled Tex down on the blanket roll; they 
were pardners, the two grizzled old “Ex-Confeds” and the brown- 
faced boy. The Kid leaned back and broke into the “Texas Ranger,” 
the older voices, husky with yelling at many a long-horned steer, 
trailing in. Of all the trail-songs this is the universal one. It might 
be called the marching song of the Long Trail—even Lorena had a 
narrower range and fewer variations. The Kid knew them all and 
wove them together at his fancy. 

Come all you Texas Rangers, wherever you may be, 
And listen to some troubles that happened unto me; 


And know the things we suffered in that early border day, 
When Indians hid on every trail, the Rangers brave to slay. 


I was but sixteen years of age when I joined this roving band; 
We marched from San Antonio down to the Rio Grande; 
And there our Captain ordered, “Look sharp, my boys, tonight; 
Before we reach our station, we'll have a bloody fight.” 


When I saw the Indians coming and heard their awful yell, 
My feelings at that moment no tongue can ever tell; 

I saw their glittering lances, the arrows seemed to fly; 
And I thought unto my sorrow, “Now is my time to die.” 


Our Captain called upon us to meet them hand to hand, 
And every man stood ready, obeying his command; 

First emptying our rifles, and then with sabres drawn, 

We fought the redskins right and left until the early dawn. 


We fought them full five hours before the fight was o’er; 
Such sights I saw that morning I never saw before; 

And when the sun was rising and the Indians they had fled, 
We loaded up our rifles and counted up our dead. 
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And all of us were wounded, our noble Captain slain; 

And when the moon shone sadly across the bloody plain, 
Sixteen as noble rangers as ever saw the West 

Were buried by their comrades—Sweet be their peaceful rest! 


Now, perhaps you have a mother, likewise a sister, too; 

Perhaps you have a sweetheart that would weep and mourn for you; 
If that be your condition, I advise you not to roam; 

And I tell you from experience you had better stay at home. 


My old mother’s voice was trembling as she to me did say, 
“They all are strangers to you—with me you had better stay.” 
But I thought that she was childish, the best she did not know, 
‘My mind was bent on ranging and I was bound to go. 


I have seen the fruits of rambling, I know its hardships well; 

I crossed the Rocky Mountains when many a brave man fell; 

I have been in the great Southwest, where the wild Apaches roam, 
And I tell you from experience you had better stay at home. 

The mesquite coals died down to a dull red and the men slept the 
sleep of those who live all the daylight hours in the saddle. Another 
night they would sing the same songs around another camp fire, add- 
ing a verse, perhaps, at the fancy of the singer. All the real range- 
songs were a growth; some man hummed an old tune as he rode 
around the bedded herd or followed in the wake of the drive, and 
presently he caught himself putting his own words to it, mostly re- 
counting some event or accident of the trip. 

If the singer happened to be of a sentimental turn, home and 
mother and old sweethearts came out strong; most of the songs were 
more or less sad, only a few had lively airs. If a new song with 
plenty of pathos in it came out, it was sure to travel up and down 
the range and be heard around every campfire, as “The Ship That 
Never Returned” was sung in every cow-camp in the Southwest. 

There is inherent sadness in the music of all people who live close 
to the earth; the wind is never quite happy, whether it whispers in 
the grass, or roars through the swinging branches of the trees in a 
storm. The sweep of rain, the flow of water, the voices of animals— 
there is a pathos in them all, and the man who lives with these things 
weaves their undertone of plaintive melody into his music. 

Most of the songs of the cattle-range, that were not mere jingles of 
local interest only, were built upon some song that originated else- 
where, as “Oh, bury me not on the lone prairie,” which grew from 


““Oh! bury me not in the deep, deep sea.” Old, old ballads and simple 


folk-songs travelled westward along the cattle-trails and lived long 
—‘“The Belle of Mohawk Vale” and “Come, Hunt the Buffalo,” and 
endless variations of “Lord Bateman,” and “Lord Lovel”; and many 
a herd of long-horns bedded to “Lily Dale” and “Fair Fanny Moore,” 
droned over and over by voices husky with the dust of the Long 
Trails. 


Dewey, Arizona. 





THE COWBOY OF TODAY 
By J. ALBERT MALLORY. 
SMS YOUNG lady who had been intellectually fattened on the 
* pap of an eastern female seminary, and who had im- 
Ny bibed great quantities of early western romance, came 
boo 4 west and sojourned for a time on her uncle’s cattle 
ranch in Southern Arizona. At the end of a week she 
was anxious to return to Boston. She told her uncle the cowboys 
were not at all picturesque—that there was not a college man among 
them ! 

Cow-punching today is not the romantic occupation it once was. 
It is no longer necessary for the guardians of the nation’s beef supply 
to go armed and be recruited from the ranks of young adventurers 
wohse services were valuable more because of their physical courage 
and recklessness of consequences than because of their actual devo- 
tion to the work of caring for their employer’s property. A few 
years ago, that care demanded certain romantic qualities, and the 
day’s work was just as likely to call for an organized raid on the 
mountain stronghold of a gang of cattle-rustlers or a running fight 
with a band of marauding Indians, as to demand the monotonous de- 
tails of range-riding and night-herding. 

Adventurous young men of education and good family, setting out 
to find fame and fortune and seeking an outlet for some of their 
superfluous energy, no longer turn to the “romantic occupation of 
herding wild, red steers over the arid plains of the West,” and for 
reasons similar to those that deter the same class from desiring to 
experience life and achieve adventure by going to sea before the mast 
—the romance and opportunities for independent action have been 
squeezed out of both occupations by the advancing wheels of a me- 
chanical civilization. 

It is quite true that the cowboy of to-day is not a college man, nor 
one at all familiar with the manners and customs of polite society. 
Neither does he go about his daily task with a brace of six-shooters 
slung at his hips and a repeating rifle held in the crook of his arm. 
Barbed-wire fences, steam railroads, police courts and penitentiaries 
have rendered such appurtenances superfluous. And immediately 
after pay-day he does not swoop down upon the nearest town, “‘shoot 
out the lights,” and take part in a gun-fight or two. For the thirty 
or forty dollars a month which he receives, a strict attention to the 
duties of his “job” is expected, and in these days of strenuous com- 
petition a “job” is a precious thing and can be held only by attending 
strictly to its duties. 

The days of the modern cowboy (and some of his nights, too) are 
as full of as hard and monotonous work as those of an eastern farm 
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hand, and there is very little difference in the intellectual or social 
status of the two. 

I remember hearing a writer of magazine fiction, eating his break- 
fast in a dining car and indicating through the window the rolling 
western landscape, deliver himself of a dissertation on the disap- 
pearance of the frontier and the consequent degeneracy of the cow- 
puncher. Loudly did he deplore the passing of “the good old days,” 
and he seemed to think that the fencing of the range land and the 
coming of the railroad had caused him a distinct and personal loss. 
And when the waiter brought his check, he protested at the price 
charged for a porterhouse steak. He entirely overlooked the fact 
that had it not been for the very instruments of progress he had so 
eloquently condemned, that steak would have cost more and probably 
would have been of inferior quality. 

Cattle raising, of late years, has been brought to as exact a science 
as any other commercial enterprise. It would be strange indeed if, 
with the advent of economical machine production in all other lines, 
the business of fattening cattle for the market had retained its old, 
wasteful methods. Fences and the segregation into small herds 
have superseded the old ways in the cattle business for exactly the 
same reason that the spinning wheel of our grandmothers has given 
way to the modern factory. Even yet, in some portions of the north- 
west and in some of the arid regions of Texas, there are a few un- 
settled principalities used as grazing lands. But these tracts are, for 
the most part, the private property of the owners of the stock that 
lives upon it, and not, as in former times, unclaimed government 
land, pre-empted by self-crowned “Cattle Kings” and held by force 
of arms. And even on these great ranches modern methods are ap- 
plied, and the chief duties of the cowboys consist of the care of fences 
and an unceasing warfare against the many pests and diseases that 
infest cattle. 

Though thousands of cattle are grazed on the plains of the South- 
west, very few are shipped direct from the range to the market. The 
places of individual “Cattle Kings” have been taken by great stock 
companies which own numerous tracts of range land in various parts 
of the West. 

A few years ago a dry season in Southern Arizona meant the 
death of many cattle, and, very frequently, the financial ruin of their 
owners. The “Old Timers” still tell stories of having walked for 
incredible distances on the carcasses of dead steers. But all that is 
past—they do things differently now. Let a dry year come upon 
the southwestern ranges and the cattle are hustled on board a train 
and transported to the cattle companies’ ranges in Colorado, or Mon- 
tana, or Dakota, where the season is good and the feed abundant. 
No long drives of hundreds of miles in search of new range, as in 
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the old days. Simply a day or two of “rounding up,” then a few 
hours drive to the nearest shipping point on the railroad. Then, 
perhaps, a day in town for the cowboys, and back again to the home 
ranch and the regular grind. It is no wonder that the modern cow- 
boy is an unpoetic creature. Like most other wage-earners today, he 
works because he must work in order to live, and not for the joy 
of the thing he does. 

Though the cowboy is not a college graduate he is by means an 
ignoramus ; usually he is American born and fairly well read, taking 
the same active interest in current topics and politics that other 
American citizens do. As a general rule he has been raised in the 
section in which he is employed, is of youthful appearance, and, as 
public schools are numerous in the cattle country, he differs very 
little from the average American working youth, western dialect- 
stories to the contrary notwithstanding, his distinguishing feature 
being a sturdy western independence engendered by his outdoor life 
and the traditions of his occupation. 

In all cowboy “bunk houses” there is a pile of current magazines, 
the contents of which are devoured with avidity. And one is not 
infrequently treated to the amusing spectacle of a youthful cowboy 
becoming so enamored of the kind of “punchers” pictured in 
modern fiction, that he purchases a pair of utterly useless six- 
shooters, commences to walk with a swagger, and to imitate the 
dialect of Red Saunders. 

A few months ago the sheriff of Pima county, Arizona, was sur- 
prised to receive in his mail a daintily scented letter from a romantic 
maiden at Rochester, N. Y., with the request that he “hand the en- 
closed to some dashing young cowboy.” He gave the letter to a 
cattleman friend of his who wrote to the young lady—and married 
her shortly afterward. Since then the sheriff has received sixteen 
similar letters from sixteen other young ladies of Rochester. 
Whether this incident may be taken as indicative of the fact that 
western romance is still popular in the East, or that Rochester is 
overrun with marriageable females, deponent sayeth not. 

But if marksmanship is no longer a necessary qualification of the 
cow-puncher, horsemanship is, and the modern cattleman is as proud 
of his ability to ride “anything on four legs,” as was ever the pro- 
fessional bronco-buster of bygone days, and this is the first fact 
usually impressed upon the tenderfoot. 

“Can you ride a horse?” the foreman of the Three C ranch asked 
me when I applied for a job. 

“I don’t know,” I replied, “but I think I can, if it’s a gentle one.’ 

As a matter of fact I had once been exercise-boy in a stable where 
some of the best thoroughbreds in the country are trained, and I was 
rather proud of my ability to ride, but thought it best not to boast 


, 
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of my prowess, calculating to spring a little surprise on the cowmen 
when they gave me my first mount. 

Next morning the foreman found me standing in the door of the 
bunk-house waiting for orders. 

“Hello, Kid!” he cried. “Got your horse picked out yet?” and, 
on receiving a negative answer, “Well, better get your rope and 
come on down to the corral.” 

The corral was filled with a seething mass of wild-eyed, squealing 
and kicking horses. Every few minutes a cowboy would dart for- 
ward, dexterously flip his rope over the head of the animal he de- 
sired and lead it away still kicking and plunging. 

I said something about the horses being wild. 

“Wild nothing!” scornfully returned the foreman. “They’ve all 
been rode before. Get in there and ketch up one for yourself. 


They’ re all gentle.” 
“You know I’m a greenhorn,” I answered. “I couldn’t catch one 


of those horses to save my life, and if it’s necessary for me to do it, 
I guess | better quit this job right now.” 

He looked at me a moment, his eyes twinkling. 

“Oh, don’t be in a hurry,” he said. ‘Wait till the boys get theirs 
caught, and then we'll see if we can find a real gentle horse for you.” 

Later he called to the group of cowboys, who were then busy 
saddling up: 

“This young feller wants a gentle horse. Any of you know of 
one that’ll do?” 

“There’s the old buckskin,” some one replied. 

“Sure enough!” responded the foreman. “Somebody go get him.” 

One of the men disappeared around the corner of the bunk-house, 
and returned in a few minutes, leading the sorriest looking specimen 
of horseflesh it has ever been my misfortune to see. 

In color he was a dirty, flea-bitten buckskin. He was all straight 
lines and acute angles. The bones of his hips seemed about to 
break through the skin. There appeared to be absolutely no flesh 
on him. His flanks dropped away as if sliced off with a knife. His 
back-bone was as conspicuous and of the same shape as the ridge- 
pole of a Japanese dwelling-house. A bunch of scraggy hair, en- 
tangled with cockle burs, served as his tail. His gaunt and shapeless 
neck supported a low-hung head, monstrous in size and surprisingly 
ugly, the most conspicuous feature of which were long, mutilated 
ears which swayed irregularly back and forth with each unsteady 
step, large, funnel-like nostrils and deep-set, wicked, little eyes. 

“There’s your horse,” announced the foreman. 

“What!” I exclaimed, realizing that they were making sport of 
men and becoming angry. “That old crow-bait? Why he hasn’t 
life enough to move out of his tracks!” 

“You'll find he has life enough for you,” returned the foreman. 
“Now get your saddle on him; we can’t wait here all day.’ 

Then I became thoroughly angry, and the only object upon which 
I could vent my anger with impunity was “Old Buckskin.” So I 
threw my saddle on his back and pulled the cinch wickedly tight. He 
did not seem to mind it. Into his mouth I thrust the bit and tight- 
ened the throat latch. He stood as docile as an old cow at milking 
time. 
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Seating myself in the saddle I struck him a smart blow with the 
quirt, but without any visible effect. Then I rained upon him blow 
after blow, and the only signs he gave of having felt them were a 
switch of his stubby tail and an angry toss of his head. 

Then I used my spurs. 

The next instant I was twenty feet away, with the solid earth 
under my back, wondering what had happened. 

The foreman helped me to my feet, remarking softly: “I thought 
you could ride a gentle horse.” 

I mumbled something about being taken by surprise, and amidst 
the gibes and laughter of the cowboys once more mounted “Old 
Buckskin,” who stood perfectly still, apparently in the same place. 

When I applied the spurs next time, I was prepared for what was 
to come, but at the second pitch was again uaseated and struck the 
earth even more heavily than before. I realized then that I had 
been made the victim of a practical joke. As I mounted the third 
time, the foreman said kindly: 

“Better not try it again, Kid. You can’t ride him.” 

The truth of which statement I think I should have admitted right 
there, had not one of the boys placed a wooden saw-horse beside 
me, remarking gravely: 

“Here’s a real gentle hoss, sonny! Better practice a little on it 
before you try to ride anything that’s alive.” 

But I was going to show them. Oh, yes, I would show them that 
I could ride. Carefully I entangled my spurs in the horse-hair 
strands of the belly-band, with the result that when I next dug “Old 
Buckskin” with the steel, I was locked in the saddle as securely as 
if my feet had been tied together. 

Finding that I held on in spite of the straight, swift, upward 
plunge, with arched back and stiffened forelegs, that had formerly 
unseated me, he twisted from side to side, leapt straight into the air 
and writhed like a snake, turning almost completely around before 
striking the earth again. And always he alighted with legs stiff and 
muscles tense, bounding upward again with incredible swiftness. 

I was bounced and pounded over the saddle in a perfectly help- 
less manner. One instant I was thrown against the horn with sick- 
ening violence, the next my back was nearly broken across the 
cantle. Blood flowed from my mouth and nostrils, and just as I 
felt my senses leaving me with the pain of it one spur was torn 
loose and I was thrown forward and to the side, held dragging by 
one foot. I saw “Old Buckskin” gather himself into a knot and 
aim a vicious kick at my head. Then one rope settled around his 
neck and another jerked a foreleg out from under him, toppling 
him to the ground. 

Afterward I learned that he was an utterly hopeless outlaw, per- 
fectly gentle except when an attempt was made to ride him and the 
spurs were applied. “Cheyenne Barney,” one of the best riders in 
the Southwest, was the only man ever known to stay on him until 
he gave up with exhaustion and lay down. 

And when it was all over I was glad that I had told the foreman 


that I couldn’t ride. 
San Diego, Cal. 
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AFIELD 
By KATHERINE ELSPETH OLIVER 
O, ye loyal souls, ye whose pride is your native heath, 
rally to the fields! Yes, come, but not to fields san- 
guinary—to the barley fields, and the poppy fields—to 
the fields of ten million flowers and ten million upon 
ten million. 

Come! And just let me hear anyone say that he has something 
better to do. I would ask what that good thing is. But I would 
not wait for an answer; I would be off to the fields myself before 
the foolish one could get his stupid brain into action to answer 
me. Such a benighted case is too hopeless for missionary work. 

Now, if he had said that he had something more urgent, I 
would have labored with that individual. 1 would have said, “My 
dear Sir (or Madam), what is it you have to do? Is it to see 
a man or make afternoon calls? Is it to put a seat in Johnny’s 
trousers, or is it only the office? My friend, let these things go. 
There is not a day in the whole year when these comparatively 
minor details of life cannot be attended to, but there is only once 
in a year that such incomparable loveliness spreads itself be- 
fore your threshold and calls you to come forth and adore; to be 
aired and sunned, inside and out, and made joyous and strong and 
thankful for all the rest of the year that you are permitted to 
dwell in a land of such delight. 

That is the counsel I would give those friends and then I 
would take them by the hand and lead them away and leave them 
there, in the edge of that shimmering barley sea whose ripples 
blow spring sweets to their feet. They would lave themselves in 
that beauty, and go away, never to be blind any more. 

And that is the kind of home-missionary work I.am undertak- 
ing this spring; but when my subjects sit down and require much 
argument before being converted, I am apt to desert both them 
and my mission—who could wait for missions such a morning as 
this! I belong to it from the first peep out-o’doors. It has rained 
in the night and the sun comes walking to my window through a 
silver sea; I can’t see the desert for the glory. The cypress hedge 
is sprinkled with diamonds; the fronds of the date palm gleam like 
bristling bayonets; the vines over the lattice droop under their 
weight of jewels and my window screen is spattered all over with 





gold-dust. 

When I step out of doors, I see there is not a weed that does 
not lift up its crystals to capture bits of sunshine. 1 walk about, 
lifting up the faces of the roses that droop under raindrops; they 
are so crisp, every exquisitely turned petal so fresh and immacu- 
late, I feel that my touch defiles. The air is like wine. I expand 
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and take in long draughts of it while my eyes lift to their daily 
adoration of our mountains, that peerless vision of azure loveliness 
standing above the dark outline of eucalyptus windbreak. The 
birds are simply beside themselves over the morning, and are pour- 
ing out their appreciation in exquisite pzans, while all I can do 
is to squeak with delight and dash up to the “look-out” (that blessed 
station created by an outside stairway for which there was no room 
inside) to see what the desert has been doing in the night. 

That desert! It is our most precious possession. It stretches 
away east and south of us, out of sight, and you can walk out to 
where you can see nothing but desert anywhere and can imagine 
that you are a hundred miles from everybody. 

“What a pity your south and east is not settled up,” our friends 
say; “it is so lonely.” 

Settled up, indeed! As though civilization on two sides of us, 
with its problems of water rights and orange markets were not 
enough. Who would exchange this noble stretch of primeval 
desert for an artificial orange grove! “Lonely!” Why its silence 
and quiet is a healing balm. Through all the year we watch its 
native graces revealed. It endures under the terrible scorch of the 
summer sun, and like some great soul gives out fragrance from its 
seared heart. The silent night moves across its solemn miles, and 
there is no calm like that of its dim expanses. It has a reserve, 
too, like that of all wild creatures, for it is never tamed. The forest 
may withstand civilization, and its solemn vistas and holy retreats 
become the shelter of the summer lodge and the quarry of the 
conquered deer. The river moves on unchanged between borders 
of artificial parks, and its ripples lap gaudy boat-houses where they 
were wont to sing before the Indian tepees; but the desert will not 
continue to live under the hand of man. When the jack-rabbit hosts 
have loped away across the plains, when the last pad-footed coyote 
turns back, sullen eyed, to look upon the felled chaparral, when 
the first plow-point tears through the fragrant native soil, the desert 
dies, with its mystery and its silence. 

And the pity of it is that this isn’t really our desert; if it 
were I should never part with it—never! Even if a paternal and 
all-benevolent government should irrigate every square foot of every 
other desert and turn it over to well-meaning settlers to become a 
happy and God-fearing commonwealth, I should keep my dear des- 
ert and all its jack-rabbit hordes and bequeath it when I died to 
my heirs and my heirs’ heirs, a perpetual heritage. As it is, if I 
see any prospective buyers prowling around, I shall go out to meet 
them with the smile of a friend and all the discouraging tales I can 
invent, concerning the orange industry in Southern California. 
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If I have to make myself a publican and a sinner in the eyes of my 
community, I shall save that desert. 

Ah! I knew it would be so! This somber and inscrutable Spirit 
knows its seasons. As though the divinity of Spring were its 
one kindred understanding soul, it blooms in its sudden geniality 
at her coming; shy blossoms nestle close to its hot breast and it 
crowns itself with waving plumes.’ We are quite overwhelmed 
this morning at its glory—for by this time the family is rallied 
to the house-top and breakfast postponed. The dark luxuriance of 
the mesquite bushes dots an emerald turf; in their shaggy tops, the 
gaudy air-plants wave, like filmy orange-colored handkerchiefs; 
innumerable yellow flowers make trails of sunshine over the green 
sward, and all the shallow hollows where the dampness stands are 
pocketsful of gold. The birds are dipping and twittering in every 
bush. With such an invitation the day’s program is decided. 
There must be a picnic. Bless you I don’t mean fried chicken and 
a salad of sixteen ingredients. Just something with which to “stay 
your stomach” till you get back for a late dinner and to add a festive 
touch to the occasion. Pack it in your basket, with the artist’s 
water-colors and the pair of stockings that couldn’t be left at home 
and that you are going to darn while she paints. Don’t despise, 
either, such a combination of the gross and the esthetic as cheese 
sandwiches and nature worship. There are some carnal things it 
was never designed that we get along without until we leave this 
world, among which are eating and drinking, and there is a very 
choice fellowship and a real stimulating of souls to be had over 
tea-cups, just because we meet on the common ground of homely 
primary needs. 

Blest you are if you have cultivated the legs for walking; then 
you can taste the full joy of every step of the way, the draughts of 
luscious air you bare your chest to, the sun-bath you get in that 
sandy stretch of road, the grateful shade of the cool wind-break 
under whose shadows you walk and along whose shaded aisles the 
lovely morning breeze comes to meet you. If, however, you are 
dependent upon the modern conveniences of travel, then drive the 
deliberate family horse, the one that has been raised in the country 
and shares your feelings for nature, and who will know how to 
amble, without unnecessary attention to roads and highways, 
through fields where the flowers bloom thickest; who will not be 
disturbed by frequent bolts out of and into the carriage, as you 
come upon objects of desire, and who will be happy to stand a 
half hour, knee deep in a green field, while you push out after those 
poppies waving on distant borders. 

What a joy it is to know the morning! How sweet the early 
odors, the smell of damp, clean earth, of wet foliage; the heavy 
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fragrance of orange blossoms where the trees stand bowed as under 
a late snow. We meet at every road huge loads of oranges rolling 
early to the packing houses; sturdy men and boys dart by on their 
wheels with their orange-sacks at their backs, and we thrill with 
a sense of life and movement and busy thrift. 

We stop for our mail at the village postoffice—it adds relish to 
the excursion to read a greeting from the East, where the people 
are just emerging from a spring blizzard. As we proceed we ex- 
change friendly greetings with the butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stick-maker; we are armed with a friendliness toward all men this 
morning, as we go out to take our glad portion of the treasure 
nature spreads for all. We meander across somebody’s vacant lot 
and down a fragrant road between barley fields. All along our 
course the flowers have waved to us gaily from the roadside, as if 
they were all moving in gala dress toward some grand festival, and 
now, here in the open, we come upon the whole gorgeous show. 
We draw up amazed, and hail this wondrous sight as though this 
were a new spectacle and all its participants were strangers to us, 
but we soon recall that we know them all and go on picking them 
out in the crowd with increasing delight at every fresh recognition. 

There are the “tidy-tips,” those yellow-centered, white-and-yellow- 
petaled ones—just the cleanest, brightest little creatures that ever 
made prim curtesies in a green field. There are the yellow primroses 
that open close to the ground, little ready-made button-hole bouquets. 
Then the dear “baby blue eyes!” Any one who ever meets them, 
blinking up at him from the sand, knows what they are. Father, 
who is a Scotchman with a stucco exterior, and the interior finish 
of a Bobby Burns, says he feels like an infanticide when he turns 
them under with his plow every spring. The purple and yellow helio- 
tropes lavish their colors here and the funny pink “paint brushes,” 
sticking handle down in the sand, help the brightness. Then the 
poppy! She is a regal flower, and of course the boast of the Cali- 
fornian, but I can’t say that she draws out my affections—not at least 
as these modest little every-day flowers do. I am dazzled by her gor- 
geousness and her exquisite graces amaze me, but I notice she ob- 
serves the usual prerogatives of royalty; she has the reservation of 
the best places in the landscape; she receives all homage, but she 
does not stay long and is chary of her audiences. If everything goes 
well, she is gracious, but let there be a slight interruption in the 
program of the season, a lapse in the attention of rain or sun, and 
she refuses to show her regal head in the festival of flowers—stays 
at home and pouts, as is the time-honored privilege of queens. On 
the other hand, these little common-people pop out at the first oppor- 
tunity and fall into their places, making a gladdening pageant. 

Why do people always think trees a necessary accessory to a 
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picnic? Of course they are desirable, but by no means more indis- 
pensable to such occasions than is custard pie. Why not a rock, a 
nice, cool, high boulder, behind which one can withdraw and take 
off one’s hat and stretch out in the shadow exactly as under green 
boughs? or a bush, a huge, shaggy mesquite, full blown and de- 
liciously fragrant? and even a fence post is not to be despised, if 
you get on the shady side and make yourself small, the difficulty 
being that the distance to your friend behind the next one is a trifle 
far for purposes of sociability. And after all, the ground, just the 
clean ground with the flowers smelling sweet all about you, and the 
sunshine—the California sunshine, that the doctor says you can’t get 
too much of—shining down on your head, is the finest place, any- 
where, to begin a banquet. If there are some in your number who 
talk of dampness and sunburn and refuse to leave the buggy-seat, 
let them stay there and hand out the provisions—they’ll be there to 
pack up, afterwards. 

There is a way on the desert to tell when it is time to go home. 
It is when, on the dead quiet of your siesta, there breaks the long, 
cool breath of the afternoon sea-breeze. Then you feel, of a sudden, 
a subtle agitation round about you; there begins a nodding and 
rustling and a little bustle of subdued excitement throughout the 
whole bright crowd of blossoms. There’s something on hand, you 
perceive; you are roused in spite of yourself—and—yes, this is un- 
mistakable! All these cunning little creatures that have been turn- 
ing attentive faces to you all the morning, are bowing and curtsying 
you politely away. 

Why this dismissal? It’s bed-time on the desert and ’ere, with 
apologies, you make haste to take your leave, the flower children, 
crooned over and rocked by nurse Zephyr, have closed their sunny 
eyes and droop on their stems, fast asleep. 

Rialto, Cal. 





SEA MIST 
By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
N wings bronze-dappled, swings through heaven’s dome 
© An eagle, far above the rugged comb 
Whereon we stand to gaze where bursts of foam 
Are flung, white wreath on wreath, against the brow 
Of that long cliff. The cedar-forests bow, 
For landward drives a dripping wind; and now, 
Sun-kissed, the mist in amethyst and gold, 
A phantom dragon, rolling fold on fold, 
Engulfs the wondrous peaks of mountains old. 
New York. 
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“DOC” 

By CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM. 

ORRIGAN, big-hearted, short-tempered foreman of the 
Spread Eagle Mine, and Guthrie, its Superintendent, 
grasped the cable and stepped carefully onto the rim 
of the ore-bucket which dangled in the shaft at the 
hundred-and-eighty-foot level. 

“Got all the tools and wrenches to repair that pump?” asked 
Guthrie. 

“Sure! All in the bucket.” 

“Let ‘er drop then.” At which Corrigan gave the bell-wire a vig- 
orous jerk and took in his hand the short rod used to steady the 
bucket when it sways and threatens to strike the walls of the shaft. 

Guthrie glanced down to the black water a hundred feet below, 
in which hung the idle, disabled pump, and took a fresh hold on the 
cable. The shaft’s mouth, reflected in the sombre water, looked like 
a distant star. 

“Dom thot sawbones ingineer!”’ growled Corrigan under his 
breath, as the cable unwound with a jerk and the bucket descended 
far too rapidly for his peace of mind. “Dom thot dom sawbones 
ingineer!” he again rumbled; whereat Guthrie responded placidly, 
“You'd better ‘dom’ the foreman, Mike; you gave the wrong signal, 
forgot the three bells, and Doc up there has no idea but what it’s 
an empty bucket he’s lowering to bail the shaft.” 

By that time they were falling swiftly as a dropped stone, the 
bucket spinning giddily like a top. 

Corrigan’s red-moustached mouth was half opened for reply when 
the splash came. Guthrie slipped from the rim of the bucket as it 
took the water, and swam in two strokes to the ladder. Corrigan, 
averse to washing and no swimmer, clambered up the cable like a 
distracted ape, spitting water and profanity. He had gone under 
with the bucket, which filled, righted itself and now began to ascend. 

Chuckling at his foreman’s explosive wrath, Guthrie leisurely fol- 
lowed on the ladders, to have his laughter abruptly checked at the 
mouth of the shaft. 

The bucket hung at the surface, still full of water, for Doc, the 
engineer, and the Mexican bucket-dumper had found no time to 
empty it. No time indeed! for the Mexican boy could be seen rush- 
ing distractedly to the blacksmith shop, shouting for help, while the 
engineer was scientifically knocking down the foreman every time 
that testy and over-wrought son of Erin made a rush at him. 

“Cut that out!” commanded Guthrie, picking up a pipe-wrench 
and running between the engineer and the prostrate foreman. 

“Certainly, Mr. Guthrie,” answered Doc pleasantly, returning to 
his engine. 
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Corrigan made no response. The last knock-down had laid open 
his scalp on the corner of a locker and extinguished temporarily that 
fierce blaze of tow which on trying occasions answered for his reason. 

“I was explaining to your foreman that he had made a mistake. 
He gave the wrong signal, sir,” apologized the engineer. 

“You’ve convinced him, Doc,” assented Guthrie. “Suppose I take 
the engine, while you go for your case and patch him up.” 

Doc patched him up of course; he always did succeed in patching 
up the boys who got hurt about the mine, let rocks drop on them 
from the roof of the drift, or were too lax in routing out scorpions, 
centipedes and things from their bunks before retiring. 

Poor Doc! He had to stop in the middle of many such minor 
operations to struggle with a paroxysm of coughing, but he was 
always gentle, deft, skilful and otherwise satisfactory, especially as 
his fees were moderate ; a word of thanks—sometimes ; payment for 
medicines—seldom. 

In any other work but healing, he was unlucky. III fate! for al- 
though in the episode known thereafter as Corrigan’s bath (his first 
and only one known of men) Doc was assuredly blameless, yet he 
lost by it, for miners dislike to work with a bringer of bad luck. 

Guthrie esteemed Doc, but preferred dropping him from the en- 
gineer’s job to facing a strike. 

Corrigan “dommed” him no more. A man who could with regu- 
larity and precision floor a fighting Irishman was worthy of respect 
and devoted friendship. Still he would climb the ladders rather than 
ride the bucket on Doc’s shift. 

So Doc was put to work at smaller pay doing odd jobs of car- 
pentry, now building a cabin, now making a table or perhaps a 
chicken coop for some maternal hen with brood. 

It was just like that bull-headed Corrigan to get roaring mad at 
Guthrie and all the men because his “ould frind, Doc” was reduced 
(though he had refused to ride Doc’s bucket as I mentioned), so he 
threw up the job and went to his wife and little Tad, on Bearskin. 
The Corrigans had a homestead at the far end of Bearskin Flat, 
sixteen miles from the Spread Eagle, and as that is a hot and thirsty 
land, he opened a saloon which did a good business with the range- 
riders. 

To whom Corrigan never ceased bragging of “me ould frind, Doc, 
the handiest mon wid his fists an’ the deefest at hearin’ of mine sig- 
nals in all Walapai County!” for he never would admit his mistake, 
convincing as had been Doc’s argument. 

Once he rode up to the mine with six-year-old Tad Corrigan be- 
fore him on the saddle, a red-headed little scrapper with a twenty- 
two calibre rifle slung proudly across the horn. A mighty hunter, 
with two squirrels and a cottontail to his credit in his brief life! 
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Tad was charmed with Doc, who shot tin cans thrown in the air 
with the boy’s gun, and Doc took to the lad, which almost persuaded 
the beaming father that he moight hov pulled thot bill-wire a wee 
thrifle too aisy, thot toime, d’yez moind.” 

While three or four of us boys were building a cabin for the new 
foreman, a family man, I first worked with Doc and our friendship 
took root. 

He had come to Arizona to be cured. 

This dawned upon us very gradually, for we were healthy brutes. 
He was apparently in good health; tall, broad shouldered, of clear 
skin and blonde beard, there was nothing of the “lunger” in his ap- 
pearance, and only by the occasional wistful and weary expression 
of his eyes could one glimpse that he was besieged by a tireless and 
implacable foe, the White Plague. His expression then reminded me 
of a cousin, a lily-souled girl, who had died the previous year. 

‘He was Doctor of Medicine, a degree which we acknowledged by 
calling him “Doc” and coming to him with our ailments, an aching 
tooth, a cut finger, which the copper-poisoned water of the mine 
rendered very painful and slow to heal; but as his nominal position 
was general-utility-man, we took his title as a joke and his services 
gratis. 

He was not qualified to practice for fees in Arizona, as he had not 
taken his examination before the Medical Board, but our calls on 
him were none the less frequent on that account nor his response, 
the less willing. Moreover, the ranchers down the cajion, learning 
that a physician was living nearer than Mastodon, sixty miles away, 
got into the habit of ‘phoning by Company wire for prescriptions, 
medicines, and even hurry-calls for Doc himself. 

It may have been his carpenter’s job that led us to undervalue his 
ability and services, it may have been the trivial nature of our com- 
plaints which he so successfully treated, it may have been his familiar 
appearance, for he was boyish-looking at thirty-two, and rough, 
with untrimmed gold-brown beard, rugged, homely features, mild 
blue eyes and sunburned complexion—something there was that 
made him seem one of us, neither less nor more than his fellow la- 
borers in overalls and jumpers. 

We liked him in spite of his one grave fault. 

He would soldier. 

He had no scruples about letting the boys who helped him do the 
big share of the work, carry the heavy end of the timber, and this 
although he realized that it was a disgraceful thing among men 
working together. 

Mateney, the new foreman, jacked him up about it once, after 
many provocations, for he was an easy-going boss, and the doctor 
had answered mildly that he was a sick man; could not measure up 
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with these miners and cattle punchers who had never known a day 
of sickness. 

Mateney didn’t give him his time. Instead he went to Guthrie 
about it, and that authority told him not to crowd Doc, as a phy- 
sician came handy in an isolated camp sixty miles from town. You 
couldn’t tell what might happen in a growing mine, soon to be on a 
producing basis—said with the slightest suspicion of a grin, for Mrs. 
Mateney had dutifully presented her lord with an heir (or pair) 
year by year, and her youngest now counted eleven months. 

Thus Mateney was silenced and left the office reddening sheep- 
ishly. 

Nevertheless this soldiering irritated the men who were taken off 
regular shifts to help him with his building. There was no apparent 
reason why he should carry fewer bundles of shingles to the roof 
than the other boys, or dodge the work of floor-laying, which re- 
quired a stooping, cramped posture. 

In some respects, we decided, he was only half a man. 

For instance, in this rough-riding country, he would never mount 
a horse if he could drive or even walk; would never trot or run his 
pony, but, like an old woman, held her back. Said his lungs couldn’t 
stand the jarring and shaking. 

Whitewash, cream-splashed bay pony, had many trying debates 
with him, for she could outrun the broncs at the Fourth o’ July 
barbecue, and walking was not to her taste. 

Gradually Doc and I became pals, and he told me about himself. 

His life history was brief and colorless. Thus he told it in his 
matter-of-fact way. He was a country lad from Illinois; had fol- 
lowed the plow, and learned to do the thousand and one odd jobs 
that a man must do on a remote farm. His father and good ol@ 
mother were still on the home-place, from which he had broken 
away to study medicine. A few terms of schooling had awakened 
his interest in things above chores; a little, soft-voiced school-teacher, 
his senior by a few years, had planted his quickened intellect in deep 
soil—Emerson, Thoreau, Browning. His soul grew with his mind. 
She taught him more than his lessons—that unselfish service is the 
highest achievement. 

I was allowed to see her picture finally, a mild face with eager, 
glowing eyes, soft brown hair, smoothed in old fashion about the 
temples, serene Puritan features—all but the eager, aspiring eyes. 
An idealist, who had found her mind-and-soul hero in a country 
school-boy ! 

He caught fire from her enthusiasm, went to Chicago, hastily and 
unprovided with money, half starved looking for work, found a 
place in a machine shop (where he learned about engines among 
other things), worked up to good wages which kept him alive when 
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he laid off to study, eventually was taken into a physician’s office 
where his progress was rapid. Received his degree after years of 
hard work; built up a small practice, almost enough to support a 
modest household—and suddenly found himself in the grip of the 
white monster, Tuberculosis. 

One thing he had learned as a physician, to sacrifice all things, 
comfort, luxuries, desires, to the work in hand, his work, and now, 
regarding himself as his own patient, he took the prescription that 
was harder to take than the bitterest drugs; said good bye to the 
old folks and the little ‘eager-eyed school-teacher, and came to 
Arizona to be cured. 

That was his one thought. He had come here to be cured. At 
present that was his work, for he had no other patient, none other 
in his straits. 

He was making good progress, about the time he went to building 
and tinkering; his cough was not so racking, he had raised no blood 
for months, and he was laying aside the larger part of his earnings 
to take a fresh start when at last he should be cured and go home. 

Yes, prospects were bright, although he lost a good deal of his 
working time by answering emergency calls from the ranches for 
miles around. For, as he had no right to accept fees, many thrifty 
housewives had less hesitation in calling him than they would have 
had in sending for a licensed physician. He couldn’t turn them 
down, these emergency calls, though he would soldier at his car- 
pentry. 

We were waiting for the dinner bell one hot forenoon, incidentally 
nailing the shingles on Mateney’s cabin, when the Superintendent 
appeared at the office door and called, “Doc, you’re wanted at the 
*phone, quick !” 

We had heard such calls before, and knew that someone down 
the cafion had a new baby, or a sick baby, or something else that 
required Doc’s attention; and sure enough, a few minutes later we 
saw him riding up the road to Mescal Saddle, his pinto, Whitewash, 
dancing and prancing under him and trying to run herself to death 
up hill. For Whitewash knew she was a racer, and despised walk- 
ing at Doc’s gait. 

When we went in to dinner, we learned that Corrigan’s Tad had 
shot himself with that little, fool, toy gun. 

That was why our Doc, who was afraid of his pinto, was loping 
sixteen miles over mountain, cafion trail and burning alkali flat. 

God, how he rode! 

Madly, but not like a fool, for at the long, up-hill, horse-killing 
grade to Mescal Saddle, he breathed his dancing pony at intervals 
as calmly as if he were riding to enjoy the scenery.. But once on 
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top of Mescal, whew! came the quirt under her belly and Whitewash 
leaped down the precipitous, zig-zag trail like a wild steer. 

Clever little pinto! Many a daring rider has broken his neck from 
risking such a down-hill dash on an awkward horse, but Whitewash 
was a real “cow pony,” born and bred in the mountains, and her 
tiny, white-socked hoofs never missed their sure footing. 

Down the old Apache trail, into the Black Creek bed, with its 
tangle of brush and scrub-oak, where Doc had to lie close to the 
saddle to dodge the gnarled, low-growing branches ,then gallantly 
up the cafion wall to the road, which he here meets again, having 
shortened it a mile by this cut-off trail. 

“Now, Whitewash, let’s see those dainty white hoofs flash as 
they did in the Fourth o’ July races. Lay back your ears, my pretty 
one, little sensitive ears of a racer, and stretch that slender neck 
and—go!” 

Thus to Whitewash, the singing quirt about her ears; which has 
no need to strike and sting, for she is all nerve and pluck and never 
yet has had her fill of running. 

Careful, little lady! for though the road is far better than the 
Apache trail, still there is danger ; there, at the crossing of the moun- 
tain stream, the rocks are water-polished like glass, and slimy wet 
withal. Brava! little lady! Her hoofs deftly grip the “Slick Cross- 
ing” with no slackening of speed. 

But there are still other perils ahead. See, at yonder sharp turn 
lies a menacing black coil marked with yellow. A black rattler it is, 
basking in the warm sunshine, blind, spiteful, holding the center of 
the road. And to the right is overhanging rock and brush, to the 
left a sheer drop of sixty feet. There is no turning aside—there is 
no time or thought to dismount and kill snakes. But, Whitewash, 
if the fangs graze a slender leg as you flit by, your race is lost and 
you are lost. 

“Crack,” goes the bony thumb and forefinger of Doc, for he, too, 
has seen the deadly coil. 

At the signal Whitewash rises like a bird, for she has cleared 
many a boulder in her cattle-running days, yes, many a fallen tree 
and wire fence at the signal of the snapping fingers. Black rattler 
may finish his nap, or glide away in wrath, as his temper inclines 
him; his venomed fangs struck but thin air. Whitewash is clatter- 
ing far down the road. 

Such are the dangers to Whitewash, but what of her rider? He, 
who would never run his horse, but walked her, like an old woman. 
We knew well enough now that it was not because he was afraid of 
his pinto. The watchman’s wife at the idle Crackerjack Mine, off 
Bearskin Creek, saw a cloud of dust come whirling down the wash, 
and was just in time to snatch her third youngest from his sun-bath 
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before the wild rider flew by, gray, like a ghost, with dust, hatless, 
blood-flecked, foam-flecked; for the little pinto has almost her fill 
of running at last. Her lips throw foam and her flanks are wet 
and her eyes are staring from the whites, but still the quirt sings 
about her ears and she answers with all her pluck and nerve. 

Her white-splashed flanks are reddened as from cruel spurring, 
but Doc wears no spurs. 

The watchman’s wife shouts at the rider some word he cannot 
hear, but not for him to stop and ask what. If he should stop, he 
could never find the courage to go on, for now every jump of the 
pony seems to land on his raw, bleeding lungs. This merciless 
shaking and jarring has finished his lungs—has finished him. Blood 
rises in his mouth, which he spews out when he must—it is an effort 
to unclinch his teeth. Whitewash is bloody as if a drunken greaser 
with Mexican spurs had savagely rowelled her. 

Six miles of parched alkaline flat lie heat-tremulous before him, 
and already he reels in the saddle. The dust chokes him, blinds him; 
the sun smites his unprotected head; sweat runs down his face in 
little salty streams that trickle into his smarting eyes and mouth and 
down his neck. The big flat dances before him like a mirage, and 
all the familiar landmarks are as the images of a dream. 

Still he knows enough to be guided by them; here turning his 
pony into a trail that saves a quarter mile, there zig-zagging to 
avoid prairie dog burrows, here swinging into the level road with 
a vigorous slash of the quirt, for at last poor Whitewash has enough 
and not the singing but the stinging of the lash must urge her on. 

Away off across the flat, near the foot of jagged, barren moun- 
tains, is a clump of cottonwoods and a shack. That is Corrigan’s 
homestead and saloon. 

Doc sees it with dim eyes. 

At last he has sighted his goal, but, God! how fast it travels away 
from him! It seems to outrun that little “give-out” pinto without 
an effort. Every moment it seems to grow fainter before his sight, 
flitting, dancing, fluttering away; elusive little shack under the cot- 
tonwoods. 

“Fool!” he curses himself, “it is an illusion, an unreality.” Unreal 
as the placid, big-eyed, bald-faced cows that like staring nightmares 
watch him whirl by with singing quirt, reeling drunkenly, though one 
hand grips the pommel hard. 

Only one thing is real; that is the rack and tear at his chest with 
every jump of the pony, and at shorter intervals a mouthful of blood 
to spit out. God! how sickening brackish it tastes. He knows by 
its taste it is blood, even though it is too dark to see its color. Pitch 
dark, and the sun beating and shining this moment? Odd! 

Half a dozen cow-punchers, friends of mine, jumped on their 
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ragged-looking ponies and loped across the flat from Corrigan’s to 
bring in a gasping, staring pinto with a rider whom at first they took 
for a corpse, so limp did he hang in the saddle, so wan, so dust- 
gray and blood-splashed was he. 

Carefully they eased him to the ground, lifted him to a fresh 
horse, and walked it slowly to the saloon, where no drinks were sold 
that day. 

For on the rough pine bar lay the stark, white-sheeted figure that 
had been little Tad Corrigan, and in the back room on the only bed 
lay the stricken mother, with Mike Corrigan, tenderest of hot-tem- 
pered Irishmen, comforting her as best he could. 

And Doc? 

Yes, it killed him, of course. Not outright; that would have been 
merciful. He dragged on for several months in a disease-shattered 
body. Came back to the mine, where most of the time he sat in the 
sun, a broken man. Finally he went to Prescott to a hospital, re- 
ceived his death warrant from the physicians, and returned home to 
his father and good old mother and the little eager-eyed school 
teacher, to die—a failure, he said. 

It was so useless. That’s where it galls me. If he had waited a 
few minutes at the mine that day, waited for a bite to eat, he would 
have received the second message that little Ted Corrigan was dead— 
no need of haste. Or if he had taken some care of himself on the 
road during that wild ride, even if he had stopped for a cup of water 
at the Crackerjack Mine, or reined up to hear the shrill message of 
the watchman’s wife, it might have saved him. 

But he did none of these things. One of the cowboys said, “He 
rode straight an’ hard through hell because he had business on the 
other side.” Yes, he did the work he had to do (though he would 
soldier and ball up the odd jobs they gave him), and, when you stop 
to think of it, if there were not lots of men like that all around us, 
the world’s work never would be done. 

He was a good man. “He done his damnedest,” as the cow 
puncher said. 

Los Angeles. 





THE EUCALYPTS 
By MINNIE TINGLE. 


RAGGED, alien herd—they break away 

With sullen stride across the sun-lit plain ; 

Like tattered scarecrows, some, knee-deep in grain, 
Stand awkward and forlorn. Yet others stray 
O’er distant hills like bold outriders gay, 

While dark against the sea, their princely train 

Lies bivouacked on the heights. A country lane, 
With their arched grace, becomes a King’s Highway. 


The loftiest of the valley heights, they hold 
Within their high-flung crests the sun’s first rays, 
And cradle in their glossy leaves the last 
That die upon the western sea and wold. 
E’en by the Ocean’s restless marge one strays— 
Its ragged banner to the salt breeze cast. 
Los Angeles, 
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The felidae share with civilized man a distinct preference for meat 
which has been Perished On Purpose. Both object to a diet of 
things Found Dead. The following remarks are purely in pursuit 
of living prey—for nothing is more alive than language; nor nothing 
does more to keep Us alive. 

If anything in the world could anger a very patient beast, and 
cause him to forget the mildness acquired by a long diet of lamb, and 
make his mane to stand on end by each particular hair, like frets 
upon the quillful porcupine, it is the woozy word “artifact” almost 
universally used by scientists—doubtless because they consulted 
Benj. Dictionary Smith, A. M., L. H. D., or some other Vexico- 
grapher that betrayed them. 

It may be unbecoming for a Remote Western brute to meddle with 
Latin as against his elders and betters; but while the English lan- 
guage as a whole may very well “take care of herself” (as Owen 
Wister hath said), the phraseology of science should be correct first, 
last and all the time. 

There is no such word as “artifact,” except in dictionaries that 
know no better, and in the vocabulary of those that lean on incom- 
petent dictionaries. There is such a word as “fact” from the Latin 
facio, facere, feci, factum. There is, so far as I can recall, one 
extended English word which has a right to be constructed upon 
the past participle of facio. That is “manufacture.” As everybody 
knows, this is not a compound but a hybrid. There is no Latin verb 
to give it birth. It is a modern graft from the two words manu 
factus—made by hand. 

It is a long time since the Lion began Latin—by the calendar, 
forty-two years; and for sixteen years his nose was “at” the grind- 
stone. For a similar period he has had the privilege to forget most 
of the acquired edge. But this “doing dirt” to one of the rudiments 
of English speech by various dictionaries which sell themselves to 
us at their own prices, is enough to arouse juvenile recollections. 
And the Lion hasn’t forgotten the A-B, abs. 

Anybody who knows enough about Latin to be fit to write a pre- 
scription—not to say a dictionary—knows that the compounding of 
a verb like “facio” changes the participle. Of course the Century 
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Dictionary does not carry this lesson. It derives “artifice” from 
“ars + facio”—without sense enough to know that it could never 
come that way. “Artifice” and “artifex” and “artificial” are all from 
a compound verb made in Late Latin by someone who “knew how to 
play with it’”—as the Century Dictionary does not. 

The Lion has cubs that are aware of such words as defect, perfect, 
imperfect, pluperfect, effect, affect, infect, prefect. He wonders 
sometimes that Bro. Century-Dictionary-Smith doesn’t write them: 
“more properly spelled defact, perfact, imperfact, pluperfact, affact, 
effact, infact, and prefact, from de + facio, per + facio,” etc. 

A high-school girl has to know that the compounding of the verb 
changes its conjugation. “Fact” is from facio, facere, feci, factum. 
“Defect” is not from “de + facio” but from deficio, deficere, defeci, 
defectum—and so on, all along the line. If “artifact,” why not 
also “confactionary ?” 

The same thing is true of the verb jacio, jacere, jeci, jactum. I 
do not at the moment recall—and am too occupied to hunt—any 
direct derivative (unless it may be the Jack our dictionary would 
make of us!) But when you put a prefix to the verb, you get injicio, 
inject; projicio, project; dejicio, deject; subjicio, subject; rejicio, 
reject—and so on. Not to mention adjective from adjicio. It isn’t 
injact, projact, dejact, subjact, rejact. 

In precisely the same way the steady law of the language, recog- 
nizable to all who know anything about language or law, gives us 
“artifect” and not “artifact.” The word is from artificio, past partici- 
ple artifectum. That is the reason we have “artifice” instead of 
“artiface,” “artificer” instead of “artifacer,” “artificial” instead of 
“artifacial.” 

A very useful Latin verb is capio, capere, cepi, captum. It is the 
progenitor of such familiar words as capable and captious, caption, 
capture and captive. But when it mixes with prefixes, it follows suit. 
It is a wonder that the Century Dictionary does not match its “arti- 
fact” with “immaculate concaption”; and that Bro. Smith did not 
“accapt” my passing allusions with better grace. The prefix changes 
the verb in its conjugation, and ex -+ capio is not excapio, excaptum 
but excipio, exceptum and so also decipio, deceptum, and concipio, 
conceptum, and accipio, acceptum. 

Os + facio becomes orifice, and not oriface. Opus + facio gives 
Mr. Smith not his offace but his office. And so on For Keeps. 

Perhaps it is not strange that an Editor who does not know thus 
much about the genius of the English language, or of its main root, 
should be in favor of Deformed Spelling. It is not strange that 
serious students who have not time to make their own dictionaries 
should follow his blunders—but it is truly a pity that any scholar 
should write the word artifact when he means artifect, and would so 
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spell it if he had time to look up the genealogy for himself, or if the 
Century Dictionary (or some other) would earn the money he pays 
it to save him this trouble. And if he gave ’em a check as bad as 
they give him the definition—they’d have him in the jug. 


Word already comes in from the outside precincts touching a cer- 
tain meager attention here given to Dr. Smith. There are messages 
from some of the experts he ought to have procured to keep his dic- 
tionary from being a by-word; and from some that he did procure, 
but treated so Smithily that they could not withstand the pressure. 
Likewise from Mere Mortals with enough of the Old Adam in them 
to enjoy righteous bloodshed. There are even stanzas of amiable 
verse, contributed to the little volume which begins to grow around 
and upon the original text of Deformed Spelling. And all agree in 
substance with the greatest of them—one of the foremost scholars 
in the world—who relates that he perused the rebuttal of the Lion 
vs. Smith “with a holy joy.” 

Perhaps the pattest connotation (and by the way Dr. Smith does 
not know anything about “standing pat”) is a quotation from “Alice 
in Wonderland” apropos of Dr. Smith’s wriggling as to the chile 
pepper being “called the pepper tree” by the Century Dictionary— 
see pages 160-163 of the February number. Mr. Dodgson hit the 
lasting chords in general; and his prophetic soul seems to have fore- 
seen Dr. Smith’s apology. From the famous dialogue between Alice 
and the White Knight: 

“The name of the song is called Haddock’s Eyes.” 

“Oh, that is the name of the song, is it ?” 

“No, you don’t understand,” the Knight said, looking a little vexed. 
“That’s what the name is called... The name reallyis “The Aged, 
Aged Man.’” 

“Then I ought to have said “That’s what the song is called?” 
Alice corrected herself. 

“No you oughtn’t; that’s quite another thing! The song is called 
“Ways and Means,’ but that’s only what it’s called, you know! 

The song really is ‘A-sitting on a Gate’; and the tune’s my own 
invention.” 

Among the comments upon these velvet-pawed love-pats are those 
from a scholarly newspaper man: “If anybody that doesn’t know 
any more than you do, can find as much fault with the Century, and 
prove it in your little specialty, what would happen if scholars in 
general, who do know something, were to go after it in the same 
way?” 

The Lion doesn’t know. Doubtless God does. 


A fair example of what Dr. Smith has done for Western history 
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will be found under his entry “Tucson,” next below the fairly ade- 
quate item on “Tuckerman’s Ravine”—a dinkey little gorge on the 
side of Mt. Washington, N. H., which the Lion climbed as a cub. 
If any juxtaposition could better identify and define Dr. Smith’s 
editorial capacities and sense of proportion, I don’t know. But to 
return to Tucson, of which Dr. Smith doesn’t give any proper pro- 
nunciation, but only that of brakemen, bootblacks, and hobos. Of 
course he is innocent of its derivation. He is still more innocent of 
its history; and alleges: “It was founded by Spanish Jesuits in the 
middle of the 16th century.” 

That is to say, Dr. Smith, A. M., L. H. D., thinks that Tucson 
was founded before Santa Fé, New Mexico, and before St. Augus- 
tine, Florida. That is, that it was the first European settlement in 
the United States. 

Somebody who contributed some part of the Century Dictionary, 
inserted, in spite of Dr. Smith, the name of Eliot Coues. It is 
possible they wrote the fact that he was the greatest editor of West- 
ern Americana; and that Dr. Smith cut out this definition. If Dr. 
Smith will turn to page 79 of Dr. Coues’s great last work, he will 
find there this prophetic little comment on his own definition of 
Tucson : 

“Its alleged great antiquity as a Spanish settlement is a fable. 

The rubbish that has been written about Tucson’s sixteenth 
century dates is only matched by the like Santa Fé myths. 
Its foundation as a Spanish settlement was in 1776.” 


If any Americanist cares to “size up” the Century Dictionary, let 
him look at “cacique”—which it says is “the title of native princes 
or head chiefs of Hayti, Cuba, Peru and Mexico and other regions 
of America, who were found there when these countries were dis- 
covered by the Spaniards. Also applied to the chiefs of independent 
tiibes of Indians in modern times.” Shades of Lewis H. Morgan! 
Wouldn’t that spill your hat into the creek? Is an $80 dictionary 
to give us for definition the vulgar usages of the ignorant, or is 
it to inform us of what is proved and accepted by experts? 

Let the anthropologist also beseech the Century for his terms 
“kachina,” “kiva” and see what he won't find. 

The Century has heard of “cavate” only as a verb, “To make hol- 
low, dig out, excavate (rare).” As to the adjective familiar among 
a:l American anthropologists for the cavate homes of the pre-historic 
Indians of the Southwest (the little rooms excavated in tufa cliffs), 
this monumental text book has the blissful blushlessness of innocence 
unadorned. 


Just as a pointer, please note that the Century Dictionary of 
Proper Nasnes alleges that Santa Fé, N. M., was “founded in 1598.” 
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This is not quite so bad as Prince; but it is too, too bad. Mildly 
speaking, it is a disgrace. 

Bro. Smith also does himself proud on the great Mogollon Plateau 
of Arizona; which he defines as, “The name of several ranges of 
mountains in Arizona and New Mexico,” and derives “from Sp. 
Mogollones, probably from Mogote, lump.” It is not “several 
ranges of mountains,” but a great plateau. It is not from Mogollones 
—and that is not from Mogote “probably,” improbably, or impossi- 
bly. The plateau is named after Juan Ygnacio Flores de Mogollon, 
Governor of Mexico (which then included Arizona) from 1712 to 
1715. And as a last touch, Mogote doesn’t mean “lump.” 

The Century Dictionary has the word “hackamore” and defines 
it in a tenderfoot way, but calls its “origin obscure.” Here again 
omitting the honorarium, I am glad to advise Dr. Smith that the 
origin is not obscure, but that it is a cow-boy corruption of the 
Spanish word “jaquima.” Relating further to common Western 
terms, the Century Dictionary has nothing about the universal South- 
western use of the word “horse-herd,” nor anything of the general 
American application of “horse-and-horse,” or “horse on you.” 

Tupac Amaru is indeed listed—first as “A legitimate sovereign in 
Peru.” Again I must appeal to that poet lariat of Chicago, Mr. 
George Ade, to relieve my feelings—‘what t’ell” did Dr. Smith ever 
hear of such a thing? 

“Legitimate sovereign,” eh? And, for end of the term, with him 
“the male line of the Incas became extinct.” What the thunder does 
Dr. Smith think the Incas were? 

The most successful Indian rebel in all history—whether American 
Indian or East Indian—a natural General, who made Cawnpore 
look like a holiday, and who killed more Europeans in one day than 
there were people in New York on that day, has also been introduced 
to the Century Dictionary. 

But both these prominent gentlemen have been abused by their host 
—and called “Tupac A’maroo.” Probably they don’t care now— 
both of them being where they can consult better authorities, Up- 
stairs or Down. But they themselves had the eccentricity to call 
their last names Am-ah-roo—and everyone who knows anything 
about history or about courtesy follows their selfish example. 

Dr. Smith’s dictionary will give you all you wish to know—if you 
wish—about the river Clwyd. But if you ask him about any stream 
in Southern California, or in Arizona, or in New Mexico, with 
four exceptions he cannot tell you. He doesn’t know whence Cape 
Mendocino got its name, nor when. He actually declares that Anian 
is “An early name of Bering Sea and Strait.” From battle, murder, 
and Sudden—Smith—Good Lord deliver us! Any one would think 
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that the mythical straits of Anian have made enough history, and 
been recorded in enough history, for even Bro. Smith to have caught 
the echo. 


One of the most pleasing evidences to Californians of Dr. Smith’s 
industry in constructing a text book, is the fact that not one—not 
one single, solitary, sole, individual one—of the historic Missions of 
California is listed in the Century Dictionary of Proper Names. 
Out of these 21 noble monuments of a civilization which was ripe a 
century before New York City had half the population that Los 
Angeles has today, Dr. Smith has not discovered one. In the case 
of San Diego and San Francisco, his cheap helpers have admitted 
that there was a mission; but they did not render unto him even 
the name of San Buena Ventura, nor San Bernardino, nor Riverside 
—and under San Francisco it is agreeable to observe “The original 
name was Yerba Buena, Spanish, good herb.” 

How long, O Lord, how long? “Yerba buena” does mean “good 
herb”—when it means it. But it is just as much a specific plant name 
in Spanish as “petunia” is in English. By the process of elimi- 
nation it is as evident that Bro. Smith doesn’t hail from Kentucky, as 
it has become evident he did not come from any particular place of 
New England. The yerba buena is “good” for juleps. 

Another admirable example of the value of Dr. Smith’s lexi- 
cography may be found under “mesquite,” which he misspells, mis- 
pronounces, and does not know how to derive—as witness, his 
“Mex.? origin.” The word is of course, and notoriously, from the 
Aztec Mizquitl. In the same breath wherein he questions whether 
“mesquite” is of “Mexican origin,” he says that the “Mexican name 
of one variety is tornilla.” Here is a beautiful example of the mush 
of inexactness which is Dr. Smith’s habit; a plain, identified, unmis- 
takable Nahuatl word, and an unmistakable Spanish word, both de- 
fined side by side as “Mexican.” Furthermore, Dr. Smith is off his 
nest when he says that “The Mexican name is tornilla.” It is 
not very far to a Spanish dictionary, even from 33 East 17th St.; 
and a tree in Spanish is masculine. To dismiss this abused word, it 
may be added simply that it is pronounced—by people that know 
anything—mes-keé-teh ; and that only those who have the hard luck 
to depend on Dr. Smith’s scholarship call it as he does, “més-keet 
or mes-keét.” 

One of the commonest of Western terms lends by its absence a 
twinge of humor to the case. Dr. Smith, A. M., L. H. D., has not 
put in his linguistic wardrobe even a “gee-string”’ to cover his naked- 
ness. And if he had, he doubtless would not know whence it got 
its name. Omissions of this sort remind one of that other great 
lexicographer, Little Johnnie, and his definition of salt: “Salt is 
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what makes your potato taste bad if you don’t put none on.” These 
words make your dictionary taste bad if they don’t put none in. 
These are the very things that a dictionary is needed for. People 
do not stand in line to get to the Century to learn if “A is the first 
letter of the English alphabet.” We nuzzle these ponderous tomes 
to find out things we don’t know. 

Dr. Smith’s masterpiece locates the Seven Cities of Cibola “In 
the interior of Mexico.” It never heard of Castafieda, nor Cardenas, 
nor Espejo, nor Zaldivar, nor Font, nor Melchor Diaz (and alleges 
that Bernal Diaz “has remained a standard historical authority !’’) 
It never heard of those vital Americans who have done so much 
in the history and the scholarship of the West as explorers and 
chroniclers, Wheeler, Simpson, Sitgreaves, nor of such frontiersmen 
as Jim Bridger, Jim Baker, or Bent, or Butterfield of the first over- 
land transportation. 

An $80 text book which doesn’t know about the “Santa Fé 
Trail” would better draw back to a safe distance from even the edge 
of a bluff. And again when it tells us that Sutter, one of the most 
famous names in Pacific Coast history, is pronounced Sut-er. Next 
to burro, this is one of the catch-words for tenderfeet. Capt. Sutter 
pronounced his name Soot-er, and so does everyone who knows 
what’s what. Even on the San Francisco street named for him. 

What the Century Dictionary of Proper Names does have on 
early Western history (which is little) is mostly wrong. Its entries 
under Alarcon (the first European that ever saw any part of the 
present State of California) and Fray Marcos of Niza (which it 
pronounces “Neét-sa”) and Coronado are—well, they are Rot. 
Likewise under Senator Benton—likewise Kit Carson. 

But for the things which do engage his interest and his capacity, 
Dr. Smith is A. M., L. H. D., On the Spot. Witness, “Maud S., 
an American trotting mare by Harold, dam Miss Russell.” Then 
follows her record. I have not time to hunt up the whole race-track 
in the Century Dictionary, but presume it is all right. The few en- 
tries 1 have stumbled upon, telling about the thing which puts the 
Century Dictionary up to date,* in the chief industry for parting the 
fool and his money, indicate that Dr. Smith secured a good horse 
editor. The only name I know of as omitted among the “Also 
Rans” is “Century Dictionary, famous American night-Mare, sired 
by Benjamin E. Smith, A. M., L. H. D., and damned by everyone 
who consults it.” 

Much shall be forgiven the Century Dictionary for its proper at- 
titude on the word “bronco”—‘‘commonly but incorrectly spelled 
broncho.” But the definition and derivation are not exactly what 
we have a right to expect in such a text book—being fully innocent 

*“Of 10 years ago, mebbe. 
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of the early etymology of the word; and defining it as “apparently a 
particular application of Spanish bronco, rough, rude, sturdy, crusty, 
crabbed, morose. . . . On the Northwestern plains of the 
United States an unbroken or imperfectly broken horse, etc.” The 
word is of course Spanish. A really inspired person might wonder 
how the—New York—a Spanish term got to be applied exclusively 
on the “Northwestern plains” where Spanish never reached except 
by very recent importation. The word is of course a Southwestern 
word, and has traveled to the north since Dr. Smith was born. Prob- 
ably since he began to worry about his whiskers. So also has the 
word “mustang’”—of whose etymology all that the Century Diction- 
ary knows is “origin obscure.” It is from the Spanish “mestefio” if 
Dr. Smith cares to know. Also his definition of it is superannuated 
by about 20 years—and was not expert even for the time for which 
it was written. 

The familiar “seroon” or “sirroon,” historic for centuries in the 
indigo trade of America, and a corruption of the Spanish zurron, 
has no place in the Century Dictionary ; though it has “seroon from 
Spanish seron, a hamper or crate of Mediterranean use.” 

The dictionary has indeed “cowboy”; but no hint of its derivation 
—which is of course directly from the Spanish vaquero—a word 
used all over the Southwest, and which the dictionary gives without 
any derivation; being alike ignorant of the Spanish vaca and the 
Latin vacca. The common, and multitudinous term “cow-puncher” 
has not found place in these grave pages. 

Again the Lion must protest against the Century Dictionary’s 
definition of arroyo—‘also arrollo.” Also—Rats! The class of 
people Mr. Smith seems to have secured to do his Western titles— 
having ears less sensitive than long—have confused the y and the 
11. These same people would spell million “also me-un.” It is the 
same sort of people that have two or three times spelled Sandia, 
“Sandilla.” We expect them—but not in a dictionary. Nothing 
more ignorant in the way of spelling was ever done in the world than 
this Century Dictionary quotation of “also arrollo.” 

So much for the present use. As for the past, I would like the 
Century Dictionary to cite me any authority on earth for this second- 
ary spelling “arrollo,” or anywhere countenance for its definition. 
It can begin at the beginning of Spanish dictionaries, and come 
down to date—but it cannot defend its definition; nor give any 
reason for alleging that “the old Spanish of the word is arrogio,” 
or for saying that “its origin is unknown.” Covarrubias in 1611 





showed its Arabic origin. 
If you will look all over the Century Dictionary for the words de- 
rived from countries South of us—words like coyote, and tomato, 
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and mezquite, and llama, and alpaca—you will find that this preten- 
tious product of Mr. Smith uses almost invariably a scatter-gun 
etymology. It derives “from Mexican” or “Peruvian.” There are 
a great many tongues still spoken in both these countries; and from 
almost every tongue the English language has been enriched by 
borrowing through the Spanish derivatives. A majority of the words 
from Mexico are Nahuatl or Aztec; but not all. “Mexican” is 
a pretty sloshy word for a great text book to use. It may mean 
Nahuatl, or Otomi, or Tarasco, or “greaser,” or Spanish-American, 
or any one of fifty other things. It is not exact, it is not scholarly— 
it is not even quite honest—to turn us off with this sort of etymology 
when we have paid our good hard coin for rightful information. 

The same slobber of inaccuracy is customary in Dr. Smith’s de- 
rivations of aboriginal words in our own national diocese. There 
are hundreds of “Indian” words—besides the thousands of geograph- 
ical names—in daily use in our speech; words like skunk, succotash, 
caucus, sachem, mugwump, hominy. 

Now mebbe in the East they are content to be told by the Cinchury 
Dictionary that a word is “Amer. Ind.”—but in the Remote West 
we'd like to know what kind—whether Micmac, Saleshan, Sho- 
shonean, Yuman, or whatever one of the hundred linguistic ex- 
actitudes to which it would be the very first instinct of any scholar 
to relate the derivation. . 

From Latin and from Spanish-American history to the common 
provincialisms of New England is a somewhat Bostonese revision 
of the gospel of the Carolinas—“a long time between thinks.” But 
even here we find Bro. Smith Still Missing. If there is a boy in 
New England that never caught a “kivver,” he is-probably destined 
to be a lexicographer in New York. But any New England boy, 
undergraduate or postgraduate, who looks into the 10-volume Do- 
Funny presided upon by Dr. Smith, A. M., L. H. D., to find out 
what a real dictionary calls this fish, and perhaps even (if he is a 
Boston boy) to learn its Latin name, will look in vain. If he can 
hire a lawyer, he may discover through other sources that this 
“pumpkin-seed” is a lepomis. But not even a lawyer can help him 
to find in the Century dictionary any hint of the etymology. The 
Yankee lad that never coasted “belly-bumper” has missed some- 
thing—but Dr. Smith has missed it, too. 

And alas again! While Bro. Smith has discovered somehow (God 
knows how) that “pung” is “a rude form of sleigh, consisting of a 
box-like body placed on runners,” he calls its “origin obscure.” He 
might have subsidized someone who could have recorded the Algon- 
kin origin. Micmac ought not to be too hard for the resources at 
the command of Bro. Smith, with the Century Company ready to 
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pay his warrants, and the language of record in every library in 
New York. 

Dr. Smith asked publicity. The Lion has given what little he 
could afford, in the interstices of a life occupied with matters per- 
haps no more important, but certainly more exigent, than tacking so 
small a pelt upon the barn door of common English. If the few 
things that have occurred to me as illustrating Dr. Smith’s incom- 
petency to be an oracle of the English language are not sufficient 
to satisfy Dr. Smith, there is nothing to do but to beg his pardon and 
ask to be excused. It shall not be taken for a discourtesy if I say 
that all this attention to a letter which perhaps already regrets itself, 
is given not for the sake of Dr. Smith, nor even for the sake of 
his desirable employers; but in behalf of the mother tongue which, 
next to the food we eat, is the most intimate companion of every 
man, woman, and child of us. Language is that wherewith we court 
our sweethearts and soothe our wives and direct our children and 
stand off our creditors. While we have not always time to recognize 
the fact, it makes a vital difference to every jack and jenny of us 
that this tool shall be kept sharp and not allowed to rust. 

* * 
* 

There is a class of people who cannot be trusted with a pencil. 
Whether they are by the calendar three years old or sixty, they 
are still unweaned in this regard; and their valiant names are found 
registered throughout the length and breadth of the land in such 
Halls of Fame as are of their choice and their limit. 

In old times, and among those whose heads had ripened, there was 
no trouble about preserving historic place-names. It is only within a 
generation that, for instance in New Mexico, there have come up 
cheap tenderfeet that scratch out the ancient and honorable names 
of the pioneers, carven with their daggers on Inscription Rock some- 
thing like three hundred years ago, in order to write the vandals’ 
own Jonesy addresses. There was also a time in this generation 
when railroads—apparently managed by unreformed section bosses 
—wiped historic names off the map and replaced them with the 
cognomens of themselves, some fellow track-layer, or a pet yellow 
dog. 

Perhaps the most hopeless and the most inexcusable vandal was 
long the Post Office Department, whose incomparable sins against 
history, education and common sense have been alluded to before 
in these pages. 

Something less than a decade ago, some oatmeal-minded Wash- 
ington clerk decided to “run together,” into one word each, such 
Western place-names as carried the Spanish article or were like 
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Lone Pine, Twin Palms etc. They did not, of course, dare to make 
it “Saintlouis,” nor “Sanfrancisco,” nor “Losangeles”; for those 
were all places large enough to defend themselves. But the little 
post-offices, like Del Mar and La Posta and Dos Palos, and so on, 
this immaculate idiot made silly hybrids like Delmar and Dospalos, 
that would make a mule laugh. Some of these little villages have not 
American spirit or American education to kick over the traces; and 
are still made the laughing stock of so much of the world as ever 
hears of them. 

But several years ago a reaction set in, and a certain common 
decency as toward history and literacy took its inning. Possibly the 
clerk died who was responsible for committing the government of 
the United States to the former barbarities. If so, it is a pity that 
the Associated Press did not tell us when he died, and who he was, 
that those who are not altogether ignorant might have set the date 
of his funeral aside as a Western holiday. The railroads have also 
caught the cue from the population of educated people; and are 
actually helping students in the preservation of historic names. This 
is not merely sentiment, it is sense and “business.” A _ historic 
name is a good asset to any Western town or locality. This is being 
recognized now, even by the soulless corporations ; and even railroad 
hotels are being ‘christened by names that record something of the 
local history. 

Yet, over in the oldest continuously-settled part of the United 
States, which is New Mexico, and in one of the oldest of its settle- 
ments, the fool and his pencil are again active. Jemez has been 
a historic name in New Mexico for three hundred years. It has 
figured prominently in anthropology, ethnology and history since 
before the first English house was built in the New World. It is 
still Jemez. But a very amiable grocer from Albuquerque, who has 
a trading-post there among the Indians, is now asking the Post- 
Office Department to wipe out the last three centuries of New Mexi- 
can history, and immortalize him and call this historic spot “Putney.” 
Putney is a good name in Albuquerque, and of credit among whole- 
sale grocers in Chicago. But to substitute it for Jemez is about like 
changing the name of the State of California for the honorable name 
of its present governor. If the Post-Office Department is capable of 
committing this vandalism—no matter what petitions are sent to it 
by hoodooed paisanos, alleged to live in the neighborhood, and 
trading with Mr. Putney—why, it is capable of anything. If it got 
a petition of unverified sheepherders, it would similarly change 
Santa Fé to “Miggieotero.” 

Probably the Post-Office Department won’t. Probably that de- 
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partment is more enlightened than it used to was. But former ex- 
perience leads to this protest in advance. 
oo 
* * 

We are apt to look upon Chicago with a pity which is far from “kin 
to love,” and is rather divorced from gratitude. California owes a 
great deal to the huge city by the Lake, both in money and in men; 
but the money is well used here, and the men are glad to have come. 
Yonder vast bedlam is one of the things almost any sane person 
would be content to escape. 

3ut it is just as well for even the Most Favored Country to re- 
member certain examples in which the dirty, noisy, windy and curse- 
weathered city is a shining example to us. 

For one matter, that dingy metropolis has a magnificent three- 
million-dollar public library of its own; built not by millionaires, 
internal or external, but by direct taxation of a city which has a 
larger foreign population of each of half a dozen nationalities than 
have the capitals of the countries from which these people came. 

But the best thing about Chicago is the spirit of a band of men 
(mostly well-to-do), generous and intelligent, who are banded to- 
gether for the betterment of all things that make for good citizen- 
ship and a good city. 

No city on this Coast has yet matched the splendid zeal and ef- 
fectiveness of the campaign that is making for better government in 
Chicago. 

And even in our present gratitude we must wince a little that one 
of the greatest gifts ever made to California is from a young man 
who is a citizen of Chicago and an expert fighter in the aforesaid 
campaign for the political and municipal advancement of that city. 
While a vague and thus far ineffective movement has been for sev- 
eral years buttering over the vain face of California to save some 
of our giant trees, it is not the citizens of California, nor the mil- 
lionaires of California, nor the government of California, nor for 
that matter the government of the United States (thanks to the de- 
structive obstructiveness of Uncle Joe Cannon) that has “made the 
killing.” It is that tall, raw-boned Chicagoan whom his friends 
lovingly call “Wild Bill Kent,” who has given to the nation, for 
an eternal heritage, 295 acres of the primeval redwood forest on 
the south slope of Mt. Tamalpais, within an hour across the bay 
from San Francisco. 

Monuments, public buldings, even universities, would have to 
come sometime in a city like this, even if no one had already given 
them. But our redwood forests, instead of having to come, seem 
destined to go—and if they all went we would have to wait a little 
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matter of two thousand years before they could be replaced. So 
far as I can recall, this is the most essential and opportune gift ever 
made to the State of California. 

“Here’s how,” to William Kent. God send us a few more such 
Californians—via Chicago, if we can’t raise °em here. And God 
send a little sense of noble shame upon others by his example. 

Cuas, F. Lummis. 
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a=q F THE hopes and plans of the Southwest Society have some- 
I times perhaps seemed visionary to those who were not on the 

inside of things, the steady working out of them has not only 
brought true its dreams but has realized more than anyone really 
dared to dream. The Southwest Society has been at work rather 
quietly for a little over four years. It has already acquired the 
largest membership of thoughtful citizens contained in any scien- 
tific society of its kind in America, and counts over four hundred 
leading men and women under its banner. It has made a large 
beginning to save, for the present and the future, those records of 
the past in which the Southwest is so rich and of which it was so 
rapidly being robbed by foreign museums. More than this, it has 
taken its serious share in a national reformation of American 


Science as applied to those matters. 
When the Southwest Society was founded, the Archaeological 


Institute of America was largely confined to Eastern societies and 
to classical ideals. There was no understanding nor consensus 
among learned bodies as to the prosecution of such work in Amer- 
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ica; and the various departments of the Government were, if not 
hostile, at least obstructive, to American archaeology. 

Today the exainple and the success of the Southwest Society are 
known, are respected, and are a stimulus in every city in the United 
States. Spurred by its splendid progress, other Western societies 
have sprung into life and are now doing excellent work. Largely 
from its initiative there has grown up an understanding and co- 
operation between the scientific societies, the universities, and other 
learned bodies of this country with the departments of the national 
government. In these four years the leaven of Americanization has 
“leavened the whole lump.” In all the history of scientific en- 
deavor in the United States, there has never before been such a 
national rally for a given scientific cause as now exists; and the 
example of the West has been the most potent factor in bringing 
about this result. ' 

Without going too much into detail of the long campaign, or re- 
peating what has already been recorded as to the work of this 
Western society, it will be enough to set forth briefly the recent 
achievements in the long and somewhat tedious campaign for Amer- 
ican archaeology. 

The Archaeological Institute of America is famous throughout 
the world, as founder of the classical schools in Athens, Rome and 
Jerusalem. In this year of Our Lord it has also founded the Amet- 
ican School of Archaeology; and has elected as its head one of the 
foremost American students and managers—a man who is not only 
an expert in field and in museum, but an organizer and a diplomat— 
Dr. Edgar L. Hewett. The organic plan of this school is printed 
beyond. Precisely as the Southwest Society has been confessedly 
the chief factor in making possible the foundation of this school, 
so also it will make every effort to arrange that the locus of this 
school shall be in Los Angeles and in the monumental halls of the 
Southwest Museum. Athens, Rome, Jerusalem, Los Angeles— 
that is a pretty good list for the centers of scholarship for the study 
of the past! 

The Southwest Society has laid deep and patient foundations for 
its housing of the historic and prehistoric. It has secured a mag- 
nificent site which is illustrated in the Third Bulletin. There is 
still $20,000 hard cash to be paid down to complete this purchase ; 

$ 


but 
December 31st, 1907, the Secretary of State of California issued 


30,000 has already been paid. 

a charter to the Southwest Museum, incorporated. Under our new 
State law, eminently favorable to benevolent incorporations, this 
foundation has been made on more desirable terms than could have 
been secured under the laws of any other State in the Union. About 
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one hundred leading citizens are concerned in the organization; 
and these have deputed the following persons to act as incorporators 
and directors: Y 

Lieut. Gen. Adna R. Chaffee, Maurice H. Newmark, Wm. Lacy, 
Clara B. Burdette, Mary E. Foy, Joseph Scott, Chas. F. Lummis. 

Upon organization of these directors, Lieut. Gen. Chaffee was 
elected President of the Southwest Museum; Joseph Scott and Mrs. 
Burdette, Vice-Presidents; Chas. F. Lummis, Secretary. W. C. 
Patterson, vice-president of the First National Bank, was elected 
Treasurer; and Dr. F. M. Palmer, Curator. 

The present rooms and exhibits are still maintained, 371 Pacific 
Electric Building, corner Sixth and Main Streets; open daily (ex- 
cept Sunday) from 2 to 4 p.m. The Third Bulletin (sent free on 
request) gives some idea of this most valuable scientific collection 
west of Chicago. The beautiful and interesting collections secured 
for the Southwest Society through its expedition conducted by Dr. 
Hewett, in the fall of 1907, at the prehistoric ruin of the Pu-yé 
in New Mexico, are now being added to this exhibit. It is expected 
to conduct another expedition in New Mexico this summer, under 
co-operative auspices with the United States government and the 
foremost learned bodies of the country. 


The Institute has suffered a bereavement universally felt in the 
death of its president, Prof. Thomas Day Seymour, of Yale; one 
of the foremost Greek scholars of the world, and a man of beautiful 
character besides his scholarship. 

It is the Institute’s great good fortune, however, to have secured 
for president in succession Prof. Francis W. Kelsey of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan—who is not only a high student but a Doer; 
one of the best types of aggressive scholarship in the country. It 
was largely on his initiative that the Southwest Society was founded ; 
and it will be gratifying to all Westerners that Dr. Kelsey is at the 
head of this nascence of systematic archaeological work in America. 

The present Executive Committee of the Southwest Society is as 
follows: 


Charles Cassatt Davis Burt Estes Howard 
Joseph Scott J. A. Munk 

Mary E. Foy J. H. Martindale 
Wm. H. Burnham F. M. Palmer 

John D. Bicknell James Slauson 
James A. Foshay Chas. F. Lummis. 


Of this list, Messrs. Davis, Howard, Munk and Slauson are newly 
elected. 
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Since the last report the following new members of the Southwest Society 
have been received: 

Wm. H. Avery, Mrs. Mary H. Banning, F. J. Ganahl, Hugh Gibson, Mrs. 
Ida Hancock (President Rancho La Brea Oil Co.), Dr. E. G. Howard, W. 
J. Hunsaker, Fred E. Smith, F. J. Zeehandelaar (Secretary Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association), Los Angeles; W. S. Coriwn, Imperial, Cal.; 
Daniel Halladay, Santa Ana, Cal:; P. W. Ehlen, D. C. Pixley, Orange, Cal. ; 
Constance Goddard DuBois, Waterbury, Conn.; Robt. Mather (President 
Rock Island Co.), New York. 


PLAN FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SCHOOL OF AMERI- 
CAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 

I. The School of American Archaeology is established to conduct the 
researches of the Institute in the American field and afford opportunities for 
field work and training to students of archaeology. 

II. The School will direct the expeditions of the local Societies in their 
respective fields, maintain archzological researches in the various culture 
areas of the American continent, direct the work of Fellows and collabo- 
rate with the universities and other scientific organizations, both home and 
foreign, in the advancement of archaeological research. 

III. The school will afford to students opportunities for field expeirence 
and training. No course will be given which duplicates class instruction of- 
fered by the universities. Students will be attached to field parties of the 
local Societies or to other expeditions under the direction of the School. 
Classes may be formed to proceed to any point where important archaeolog- 
ical work is in progress for field sessions, 

IV. The Committee on American Archaeology, consisting of the presi- 
dent and secretary of the Institute and seven other members elected by the 
Council, one each year for a term of seven years, shall be the managing com- 
mittee of the School; and the Director of American Archaeology, appointed 
by the committee, shall be its executive officer. The committee is author- 
ized to maintain Fellowships, archaeological stations, publications and the 
various lines of work herein provided for and to raise funds for the sup- 
port of the same. Its funds shall be held by the treasurer of the Institute 
and disbursed by him on the order of the chairman of the managing com- 
mittee, approved by the president of the Institute. 

V. For the year 1908, the sum of $...........is appropriated from the 
funds of the Institute for the salary, office and traveling expenses of the 
director, and $600 for the stipend of the Fellow in Central American archae- 


ology. 
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SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA 
By W. L. VESTAL 
AN BERNARDINO, the Gate City of Southern California, and 


the county seat of San Bernardino county, is situated on a 
gentle slope about fifteen miles from the mouth of Cajon Pass, 
“the Gate” in the chain of mountains that separates the valley 
and the coast from the desert, through which enter the Santa 
Fé and Salt Lake railroads, The Gate City is on the direct 
line of the transcontinental travel over three great systems. Three miles 
to the south the Southern Pacific, after emerging from the other “Gate,” 
the San Gorgonio Pass, runs through the valley, with a branch connecting 
this city with the main line at Colton. San Bernardino is sixty miles east 
of Los Angeles and forty-five miles from the Pacific Ocean and its eleva- 
tion above the sea level is 1045 feet. The slope upon which the city is 
situated gradually rises to the foothills four miles to the north, which in 
turn culminate in a rugged mountain range with an average elevation of 





5,000 to 10,000 or 12,000 feet. 

Before passing to further description of this beautiful little city it is 
well to consider for a moment the wonderful valley of San Bernardino, 
near the center of which is situated the city of San Bernardino. In remote 
ages, this valley was the basin of a large lake or inland sea. Through 
unrecorded centuries, by gradual erosion of the mountains, there was laid 
in the lake sediment upon sediment, stratum upon stratum, of rich soil 
and coarse gravel, the whole covered with a rich alluvial deposit, the foun- 
dation of the luxuriant vegetation of today. Beneath the surface of the 
valley, immediately surrounding the city, lies an immense body of percolat- 
ing water, in contact through its entire extent. By means of artesian wells 
driven into this underground reservoir, the waters within are released, flow- 


Illustrations net otherwise credited are from photographs by Jones Bros. 
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ing to the surface with an immense pressure and in great volume, thus pro- 
viding the owners of the surface soil with an abundance of clear, pure and 
cold water for domestic and agricultural uses. 

San Bernardino Valley is nearly encircled by mountains in the form 
of a gigantic horse-shoe with the open end toward the ocean, thus giving 
direct access to the cooling breezes of the Pacific. It is more than 1500 
square miles in extent, nearly all of which is arable land covered with grain 
fields, vineyards, orchards, orange and lemon groves. It is a garden spot in 
a State famed for its perennial loveliness, and, lying beneath the mystic 
symbol of the Arrowhead, suggests to the imaginative mind that it has been 
and is destined to become one of the chosen places for the habitation of men. 

The founding of the City of San Bernardino dates back to the very 
earliest history of California, under the American regime. In 1851 a large 
body of Mormon immigrants founded a colony here which prospered from 








A SAN BERNARDINO HOME 


the beginning. The first settlers laid out the city with wide regular streets 
running at right angles, planted numerous shade trees, and on each side 
of the streets conducted a stream of cool, pure mountain water. San Ber- 
nardino remained a Mormon settlement until 1857, when Brigham Young 
issued the recall to Zion, and the holdings of the Mormon settlers passed 
into the hands of new Argonauts who came from the East and from other 
parts of this State. 

The growth of the city from this period has been sure and steady. 
As originally laid out, San Bernardino contained one square mile. Its pres- 
ent area is about seven square miles, with a population of 15,000. It is 
especially noted for its fine wagon-roads connecting it with all other points 
in the valley. The experiment of using crude petroleum on the rdéads was 
first made in San Bernardino county several years ago, and by repeated trials 
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and improvement in method the roads leading to San Bernardino have been 
made models of excellence throughout the county. 

San Bernardino is a commercial city and depends entirely on staple 
resources for business. The city is surrounded on all sides by a prosperous 
and growing population of horticulturists, vineyardists and other farmers, 
owning fine farms and comfortable homes. It is the natural geographical 
base of supplies for a large section of mining country, with many rich pro- 
ductive mines already in operation and many new ones constantly being 
added, and with many others still in the prospect stage. The city has broad 
regular streets, paved with asphalt and macadam, bordered by excellent 
cement walks and handsome residences set in the midst of green grass spots 
and luxuriant flower beds. A fine new courthouse adorns one of the prin- 
cipal streets. The material used in the construction of the building is grey 








City PAVILION 


stone and marble, every block of which was quarried within the boundaries 
of the county. 

A beautiful, well-kept public park is situated in the center of the city, 
and here has been built a pavilion with a seating capacity of 3000 people. 
A Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument is in process of erection in the City Park, 
The material will be California granite, and will cost several thousands of 
dollars. At another point about sixteen acres of land has been secured 
which furnishes the foundation for a park unique in all its features. A 
living and fast-flowing stream of water meanders through the grounds, while 
native trees and an undulating surface form an ideal basis for a pleasure 
resort. The improvements now in progress, and contemplated will make 
this park noted for its picturesqueness and beauty. It is located on the 
electric car lines to Redlands and Highlands. The people in all parts of the 
city have formed clubs or societies for the furtherance of all civic improve- 
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ments—notably parks, good streets and sidewalks, and well-kept lawns and 
ornamental trees. 

The business portion of the city is well built up with solid, substantial 
business blocks, occupied with stores of various kinds. The merchants of 
this city are wide awake and up to date in business methods and therefore 
prosperous. They have recently perfected a business and social organiza- 
tion which bodes much good to mercantile life in San Bernardino. 

The city is well supplied with retail stores of all kinds. There are 
four large hotels with first class accomodations at reasonable rates, besides 
a number of smaller hotels, lodging houses and restaurants and cafes. There 
are no boom conditions existing in the city of San Bernardino. The growth 
has ever been sound and healthy. During the past year many fine business 
blocks were erected and rented before completion. During the past three 
years more than 400 residences have been built, but notwithstanding this the 
demand for houses to rent still exceeds the supply. A vacant house within 
the city limits is an object of curiosity. 
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Almost the first inquiry that a stranger makes upon arriving in a city 
is concerning its public schools. To the home-seeker and to the home- 
maker it is a question of paramount importance. This inouiry can be met 
and answered by San Bernardino in a most satisfactory manner. It has 
a complete system of public schools. Its high school ranks among the first 
in the State. The building which is its home is centrally located, surrounded 
by beautiful and attractive grounds, a model in architectural skill and sim- 
plicity. It cost $76,000 and will accommodate 400 pupils. The city schools 
maintain a high standard of excellence and compare favorably with any 
public school system in the United States. There are ten public school build- 
ings conveniently located in different parts of the city, all of which are models 
both inside and out of what such buildings should be, and are furnished and 
finished in accordance with all the late scientific requirements, with perfect 
sanitation and well supplied with the latest heating and ventilating apparatus. 
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PuBLIC LIBRARY, SAN BERNARDINO 


Besides the public schools there is a parochial school and a private prep- 
aratory school. Another institution in which Southern California takes just 
pride is the San Bernardino Business College. It is managed and owned 
by home people. 

The city has a splendid new public library building, erected through the 
generosity of Andrew Carnegie, at a cost of $20,000. It is centrally located 
and contains upon its shelves 20,000 volumes, with sixty periodicals regularly 
received for the use of its patrons. The average monthly circulation of the 
books of the library is over 4000. 

The problem of obtaining’ a bountiful supply of pure water for domestic 
purposes is an important one in every community and in this respect San 
Bernardino stands pre-eminent, both as to quality and quantity. The city 
owns its own water system, supplied by water from Lytle creek, a sparkling 
mountain stream, which comes from the melting snows of Mt. San Antonio, 
fifteen miles distant, in which stream the city is the absolute owner of 100 
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PALM GARDEN, SAN BERNARDINO 


inches, equivalent to 1,200,000 gallons every twenty-four hours, and from 
artesian wells bored by the city, on lands owned by the city, adjacent to 
its limits on the east. The waters from Lytle creek flow by gravity into 
a reservoir of 2,000,000 gallons capacity, and to this constant supply can 
be added when needed 450 inches of water from the artesian wells, which 
are pumped into the mains by a steam pumping plant erected by the city 
at a cost of $40,c00. The Lytle creek reservoir is situated 350 feet above 
the level of the city and from it the water is conveyed by twenty-inch pipes 
to the city mains, thus giving a sufficient pressure for domestic and fire 
purposes. There are one hundred miles of water mains and laterals which 
extend into every part of the city, and thus there is delivered to every house- 
hold an amply supply of as pure and healthful water’as it has ever been the 
ggod fortune of any city to possess. The gross revenue from the water rental 
is more than $40,000 per annum. San Bernardino has a complete sewer sys- 
tem, constructed under the latest and most approved methods. 

Up in the mountains immediately north of San Bernardino, the Arrow- 
head Reservoir and Power Company is building a system of reservoirs that 
will add immensely to the water supply of the valley. Several millions of 
dollars will be expended in this work and a vast current of. electricity will 
be sent into the valleys and cities of Southern California. 
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San Bernardino’s fire department is fully equipped with the latest de- 
vices and improved fire apparatus, including an electric alarm system ex- 
tending to all parts of the city. During the past year the city has put 
in a modern building for the exclusive use of the fire department, contain- 
ing every possible adjunct required by modern fire fighters. 

The city is well supplied with both gas and electricity, for public and 
private lighting purposes, competition between rival companies insuring reas- 
onable rates. 

San Bernardino has two national banks, one State bank, one private 
bank and one savings bank, all in a prosperous financial condition. Five 
building and loan associations are doing a thriving business in San Ber- 
nardino. The Santa Fé Building and Loan Association is a home company 
and confines its business to the city. The Western Union and Postal Tele- 
graph companies have offices here. The Sunset Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the Home Telephone and Telegraph Company are represented 
and give a prompt.and efficient service. 
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Several manufacturing industries are already established in the city— 
two planning mills, one flour mill, one grain roller mill, one soda bottling 
works, one ice plant, two gas companies, two electric companies, a tannery, 
foundry, machine-shops and several other similar institutions. 

Adjacent to the city, at Colton, is the California Portland Cement works, 
the largest of the kind in Southern California, with a manufacturing capacity 
of over one million barrels per year. 

San Bernardino is the greatest railroad center in Southern California, 
outside of Los Angeles. Three continental lines of railroad run through 
the city—the Santa Fé, the Southern Pacific, and the Salt Lake. The South- 
ern Pacific has recently made great improvements in San Bernardino. It 
has expended about $120,000 in purchasing property convenient to the center 
of the city upon which it has constructed both passenger and freight depots, 
placing San Bernardino on an equal footing with other large growing cities 
located on the Southern Pacific. 
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The Pacific Coast repair shops of the Santa Fé are located in this city 
and employ nearly 1500 men with a monthly pay-roll amounting to nearly 
$100,000, all of which is spent, deposited or invested in the city of San 
Bernardino. Large additions have recently been made to the shops and 
several new buildings added to the plant, and further improvements and 
buildings involving an expenditure of nearly half a million dollars, are now 
nearing completion. 

The San Bernardino Valley Traction Company is operating a system 
of electric railroads that connect San Bernardino as the hub and center, 
with all the surrounding towns and villages. One line runs southeast to 
Redlands, one southwest to Colton, with a projected extension to River- 
side, one northeast to Highland and Harlem Springs and the Southern 
California Hospital for the insane, one south to Urbita Springs and one 
north to the famous Arrowhead Hot Springs, with a certain extension to 
the foot of a wonderful and completed incline, 4170 feet in length, with a 
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rise of 1718 feet, reaching to the mountain tops, from which an electric 
road will be built along the mountain crest, thus forming one of the 
finest scenic routes on the globe. Various other lines run through the im- 
portant business and residence portions of the city and connect with all 
the railroad depots. A line is now projected west to Rialto, with an undoubted 
intention of extending the same westward until it joins wth the suburban 
lines of Los Angeles. A franchise for double-tracking all the electric car 
lines in the city has been granted by the Common Council. This will be 
supplemented by franchises from the county for double tracks on public 
highways, and by the purchase of private rights of way to all neighboring 
communities, towns and cities—including Los Angeles—until San Bernar- 
dino’s electric transportation system is perfect and complete. 

There are two opera houses, one of which is open the year round, the 
other only during the theatrical season. 
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Urbita and Harlem Hot Springs are popular resorts situated respectively, 
one and one-fourth and four miles from the city, with trolley connections. 
Each of these have extensive natural groves, rambling walks, shady nooks, 
translucent lakes, and natural hot-water baths and swimming pools for 
health and pleasure seeker. Five miles to the north of San Bernardino, 
at the point of the famous Arrowhead, are situated a group of hot and 
cold mineral springs which have become renowned for their health giving 
properties. The volume of the waters of these springs is twice as great 
as that of Hot Springs, Arkansas, and the temperature is the hottest known, 
being 196 degrees. A magnificent hotel and sanatorium has recently been 
erected and is well patronized by tourists and health seekers. 

The mountain ranges lying to the north and connected with the city 
by a free county road, contain among their valleys and groves many of the 
most beautiful camping spots to be found in California. Distant only four 
hours ride, covered with a forest of primeval oaks and pines, dotted with 
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springs of clear cold water, and traversed from side to side by sparkling 
streams and trout brooks, these mountains during the summer are the scene 
of many happy camping parties, many of the camps being permanent in 
their nature, containng substantial log cabins, hotels and pleasure grounds. 

Every fraternal organization of note is represented by thriving work- 
ing lodges. The Woman’s Club has erected a fine building just north of 
the city park, and now occupy the elegant rooms. The club is indefatigable 
in its work for the moral, social and civic improvement of the city. 

Two daily newspapers are firmly established and have large circulations. 

Above and beyond all else the incomparable climate of California is 
reckoned as her most valuable asset. “The finest climate in the world,” 
is an oft heard expression in California, and it is truly near perfection. 
But California climate is a law unto itself; it can not be weighed, measured 
or divided in comparison with any other climate. In the “back East States” 
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when the thermometer records 110 degrees, it means enervating, depressing, 
sweltering, killing heat, while in California at 110 degrees, there need be 
no discomfort. The residents of San Bernardino valley are favored with 
an “all-the-year-around” climate. That means a climate where one can 
work or play, or live out of doors in the winter as well as in the summer. 
But the terms winter and summer are misnomers, for there can be no 
winter in a land of perpetual bloom. The seasons are two, the wet and 
the dry season. The wet season is far from being as disagreeable as its 
name implies, for there is no steady or continuous downpour, except in 
rare cases. On few occasions during the winter months there comes a 
light frost, but never sufficient to damage semi-tropical trees. The snow 
sometimes comes to the foothills, but far up in the Sierras it lies, white 
and deep, adding a great beauty to the landscape and replenishing the res- 
ervoirs of nature to irrigate the orchards during the summer months. Such 
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is winter in San Bernardino Valley. The summer temperature is very 
rarely oppressive, and even the hottest days are always followed by a cool, 
invigorating and refreshing night. Sunstroke and diseases from excessive 
heat are strangers to this climate. There are no cyclones, tornadoes or 
heavy fogs. The annual rainfall in San Bernardino valley is from thirteen 
to fifteen inches. The average maximum temperature of winter days is 
seventy degrees, and of the nights forty degrees. The average summer max- 
imum temperature is ninety-two degrees, but the average minimum tempera- 
ture is fifty-four. Besides all these blessings, there is perfect freedom from 
insect life, fleas and mosquitoes. 

The steady and continuous growth of the city insures profitable in- 
vestments and employment to all new-comers—capitalists, tradesmen, pro- 
fessional men, clerks, artisans, mechanics and laborers. This section of 
San Bernardino county is principally devoted to the raising of citrus and 
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deciduous fruits. Capital invested in these lines yield large returns. Land 
is worth from $100 to $1000 per acre, the price depending entirely upon 
location, improvement and water rights. Good interest is paid on first-class 
real estate loans, six to ten per cent. being readily obtained. The develop- 
ment of water for irrigation affords an excellent investment for large 
amounts of capital. City real estate is a profitable investment, and the 
erection of cottages for renting purposes has resulted in large returns upon 
the investment to many. There is great profit in judicious and timely sub- 
division of tracts for residence purposes, especially in the vicinity of the 
railroad shops, where the city is steadily building up and where there is 
a great demand for houses to rent. 

The soil and climate of San Bernardino Valley are particularly adapted 
to the cultivation of citrus fruits, olives and grapes. The orange, lemon 
and pomelo, or grape fruit, grow to perfection. According to the assessor’s 
returns, this county has the largest number of orange trees of any county 
in the State. Orchards of deciduous fruits, peach, plum, pear, prunes, apri- 
cots and figs are numerous. Apples and cherries grow to perfection in the 
canons and lower slopes of the mountains; vineyards thrive on hillsides and 
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on the sandy plains between this city and the coast, without irrigation. Olives 
are raised in abundance and English walnuts and almonds in large quantities. 
Smaller fruits and vegetables are raised during the season and strawberries 
are in the market the whole year; while watermelons and canteloupes and 
musk melons may be seen growing on the vines until almost Christmas. Hay 
and grain are produced in abundance, including alfalfa, a perennial growth 
yielding six crops per year. 

The mining interests of the county are more varied than in any other 
county in the State. There are several richly productive mines in operation 
and new discoveries are of common occurrence. Nearly all the minerals 
are represented, gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, borax, turquoise and saline 
products, with good indications of petroleum. There are at present at 
least 10,000 prospects in this county which give promise of rich development, 
some of which may in the future develop into investments that will give 
employment to thousands of men and bring untold riches to the county. 

For all the vast mining resources of this county, San Bernardino is 
the headquarters and outfitting point, and furnishes most of the supplies 
that are used in this great industry. 

Forests of pine and spruce grow on the tops and sides of the mountains 
to the north and northwest of the valley. Several large mills are in oper- 
ation and the product of these mills are wholly consumed at home, a large 
portion of the output being used in the manufacture of fruit boxes. 

The Board of Trade is an organization of 200 of the business, profes- 
sional men and other citizens for the purpose of meeting and discussing 
all questions pertaining to the welfare of the city, and to take an active 
interest in all affairs coming within the province of such an organization. 
One of its several purposes is to supply information and to answer corres- 
pondence relative to the city of San Bernardino and the productive features 
of this section of the county. Address: Secretary Board of Trade, San 


Bernardino, California. 
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